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TUNA AND SEA BASS FISHING AT SANTA CATALINA. 


BY S. J. MATHES. 


A RECORD OF SOME OF THE SEASON’S | BIG CATCHES AT THIS SEA-ISLAND FISHING PARADISE, 
WITH GRAPHIC DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BATTLES FOUGHT WITH 
THE TIGER-FISH OF THE PACIFIC, 


"eg STORY of tuna and bass 

2 fishing on the Pacific Coast 

does not record the enjoy- 

ment of more sport, either 

in kind or measure, than 

that which has been par- 

ticipated in at Santa Cata- 

lina Island, the past sum- 

mer, by those who engaged 

in the unique fishing tour- 

nament given under the 

auspices of the Tuna Club, 

whose headquarters are at 

Avalon, the only village on 

the island. This remark- 

able club arranges a con- 

test each year, beginning May 1st, which is 

supposed to be about the time of the opening 

of the tuna season, and continuing through- 

out the summer. The third annual tourna- 

ment closed September 30th, and, if success 

is measured by results, there can be no ques- 

tion as to the unqualified success of this 

meet. From all over the country, and even 

from foreign countries, have sportsmen come 

to engage in this contest, the like of which 
has never been attempted elsewhere. 

Last year there were but twenty-nine tuna 

caught during their season, which lasts only 


from May ist to the middle of July. This 
season, 141 of these game fishes were taken. 
Perhaps this great gain in numbers was not 
due so much to the presence of larger quan- 
tities of the fish (for there are always myr- 
iads of them here in their season), so much 
as to a better understanding of their habits. 
In former years, the angler who went out 
after tuna at other than the prescribed 
hours, which were 3 a. m. and 6 p. m., was 
laughed at and derided as a “tenderfoot,” 
and it was thought impossible to get a tuna 
to strike during the midday hours. This 
was proved a mistaken theory the past sum- 
mer, as two-thirds of the tuna taken were 
caught at seasonable hours, say between 8 
a. m. and 5 p. m., and now the midnight 
angler is the one who gets the ha! ha! 

The tuna ran smaller in size this year 
than usual, the record fish weighing but 164 
pounds, as against 251 pounds, the record for 
last year. The phenomena of very small 
ones being taken this year was also one of 
the novelties, Mrs. A. W. Barrett capturing 
one which weighed but twenty-two pounds. 
Heretofore none had been taken which 
weighed less than sixty pounds. 

The time required to land these wonder- 
ful fighters was also cut to a minimum this 
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season and fishing for big fish has now been 
reduced to a science. Few men in former 
years could, with the light tackle prescribed 
by the Tuna Club, which is only with rod 
and reel, and the line must not exceed a 24- 
thread, land a tuna in less than half an hour, 
and much more frequently the time ran from 
one hour to six, and that limit was fre- 
quently exceeded. It is no longer fashion- 
able to allow your fish to tow your boat any- 
where from five to ten miles, or even twenty 
miles, as has been the case, before you con- 
quer and to gaff, but 
strives to land his quarry in the least possi- 
ble time, with the result that among those 
more or less expert in handling big fish, the 
average time will exceed twenty 
minutes, but this is at the expense of many 
a broken rod. The record for time is held 
by T. S. Manning, who brought a 112-pound 
tuna to gaff in three minutes. He also 
landed a black sea bass weighing fifty-five 
pounds in three and one-half minutes. 
Some of the records made by the anglers 
make very interesting reading. F. Gray 
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Griswold, of the Union Club, New York, was 
here from June 5th to the 1ith. In that 
time Mr. Griswold caught thirteen tuna, the 
average weight of which was 110 pounds. 
Mr. Griswold had caught tarpon on the Flor- 
ida coast and had fished all over the world, 
but when he tackled a tuna he had struck 
unusual game, and after his first fight with 
one of our tiger-fish you should have seen 
the sorry figure his fine tackle cut! How- 
ever, he is a thorough sportsman and he 
was soon master of the situation. He avers, 
however, that if two tarpon should be har- 
nessed in a tug-of-war with one tuna the 
latter would run away with them both. 

F. S. Schenck, also of New York, who 
comes out each year to engage in the tuna 
fishing, has participated in each of the tour- 
naments. He fished for big fish thirty-five 
days this season and caught thirty-one fish, 
twenty-six of which exceeded 100 pounds. 
Of these, seventeen were tuna and the indi- 
vidual weights were as follows: 94, 124, 117, 
128, 120, 107, 86, 96, 106, 86, 123, 116, 120, 102, 
120, 98, 114, aggregating 1,857 pounds, with 
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THE WORLD'S RECORD TUNA, WESIGHT 251 LBS., CAUGHT ON ROD AND REEL BY C. P, MOREHOUSE. 
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an average of 109% pounds. Of black sea 
bass, or “jewfish,” as they are sometimes er- 
roneously called, he caught fourteen, among 
them the world’s record fish under strict 
club rules, weighing 384 pounds. Their 
weights were the following: 248, 212, 204, 
170, 210, 208, 168, 154, 128, 184, 146, 384, 116, 


178 pounds, aggregating 2,710 pounds, or an 
average of 193% pounds each. His entire 
catch of big fish aggregated 4,567 pounds, 
averaging 1471-3 pounds. Besides these big 
fish Mr. Schenck caught more than a ton 
of smaller fish, yellowtail, albicon, bonita 
sheepshead, barracuda, whitefish, etc., rang- 


BLACK SEA BASS WEIGHING (S4 LBS., CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL BY F. S. SCHENCK. 
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ing up to thirty-five pounds each, of which 
he made no record. 

Col. R. A. Eddy, a millionaire mine owner 
of Montana, who likewise spends his sum- 
mers here in fishing, carried off the honors 
of the tournament, so far as big catches are 
concerned. His record will beat the world, 
albeit he caught no record fish, except that 
he took first prize for largest sheepshead. 
He fished sixty days and caught fifty-one 
big fish, the total weight of which was 7,920 
pounds, an average of 155% pounds! Of 
these, twenty-five were tuna and averaged 
109 pounds, the largest weighing 142 pounds, 
and the smallest eighty-four. There were 
twenty-six black sea bass, the total weight 
of which was 5,194 pounds, an average of 
199 2-8 pounds! The Colonel’s catch of big 
fish fell but ninety pounds’ short of four 
tons, not to speak of two tons and more of 
shark and smaller fish. One of the illustra- 
tions shows Col. Eddy in a busy quarter-of- 
an-hour in the act of fighting a 300-pound 
jewfish. His 362-pound jewfish brought him 
a second prize. 

The largest fish of the year, and undoubt- 
edly the largest fish ever captured with rod 
and reel, was unfortunately landed under 
such circumstances that the Tuna Club could 
not consider it. The rules of the club are 
very strict as to the landing of a big fish. 
Any persons other than the angler touching 
rod, reel or line while the fight is in pro- 
gress, disqualifies the angler and his fish 
will not be considered. The tackle must 
also be intact, a broken rod disqualifying. 
This is what happened to the largest fish. 
Fred A. Hamsch and Harry Bates were fish- 
ing from the launch Nautitus. Mr. Hamsch 
caught a 210-pound black sea bass, and then 
it was agreed that Mr. Bates should have the 
next fish that struck. Mr. Hamsch got the 
strike and the rod was passed to Bates. It 
didn’t take long to find out that they had 
annexed something most extraordinary down 
in the depths, for they were being towed out 
to sea at a terrific rate, notwithstanding 
every effort was being made to check the 
rush. On and on the monster went at such 
a pace that for all the boat was speeding 
through the waves, yet they were losing 
line till it looked as though it would all be 
run out—nearly a thousand feet of it—but 
in the nick of time the big fish turned and 
Bates improved the opportunity to reserve 


a lot of line and giving him a show to wear 
out his quarry. The big fellow came up 
near the boat to investigate what ailed him, 
and then he started out to sea again, hop- 
ing to drown his tormentors. To the on- 
looker the launch seemed like the cable car 
to the Chinaman—‘“No pushee, no pullee, go 
like hellee!” The fish concluded the anglers 
were hard people to drown and changing his 
tactics he sounded and sulked and the angler 
was as powerless as a baby to raise him. 
Then he darted hither and thither and 
“played horse” with the angler till Bates was 
ready to drop from exhaustion when in a 
sudden rush the rod snapped! Bates thought 
it was all off then, but Hamsch came to the 
rescue, and seizing the broken rod they man- 
aged to fight the fish to a standstill and 
when they got the gaff into him he was dead. 
The fish weighed 405 pounds—the world’s 
record. The fight lasted fifty minutes and 
they were almost five miles at sea at the 
finish. 

Gen. A. W. Barrett, Bank Commissioner 
of the State of California, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, a thorough sportsman, 
had the good luck to capture the largest tuna 
of the year, weighing 164 pounds. The re- 
ward for this was the presidency of the 
Tuna Club for the ensuing year and a gold 
medal contributed by Outdoor Life. The 
club is to be congratulated that its presi- 
dency fell into such good hands, for a bet- 
ter selection could scarcely have been made. 
The General had several tries before he suc- 
ceeded in ianding the president fish, and 
if you have an idea that it is an easy mat- 
ter to land a tuna ask him. The broken 
tackle and bruised and blistered hands cred- 
ited up to him makes the presidency rather 
an expensive luxury. 

The second largest tuna was taken by C. 
J. Okell, a life insurance man of San Fran- 
cisco. It weighed 148 pounds, and the third 
was a tie between Col. R. A. Eddy and H. J. 
Fleishman, cashier of the Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Los Angeles. 

One of the dozen launches which compose 
the fishing fleet here also made a record this 
summer. Out of a total of about 225 big fish 
taken here 115 of them were caught from 
the Mildred, Harry Elms, skipper. She was 
awarded first prize for best equipped fishing 
launch above three-horse power. 

Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, Calif. 
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H! my child, it is 
little you reck of 


the mighty history 
of the Zuni peo- 
ple, of the great 
warriors whose 


feats of strength 
and whose brav- 


ery were once the 
pride and the ter- 
ror of this whole 
region, and whose 
numbers were as the leaves of the forest, 
but who are now fast disappearing as the 
mirage disappears on the desert, and who 
are weak and faint of heart like women. 

“Many, many years ago—Oh, so many that 
you could not count them, the Zunis peo- 
pled all of this great section of the earth. 
Way north beyond the great gorge and west 
to the lapping waters of the ocean, all was 
our land, and here our people prospered and 
grew rich and strong and powerful. The 
land was not then a desert as now, for the 
Great Spirit sent rain to moisten the earth 
and the sun kissed it into bloom, and my 
people tilled the soil and were blessed with 
plenty. Oh, child, when I think of the past 
glories of my people it makes the blood leap 
again through my withered old limbs like 
the foaming water surges over the canon 
wall. 

“My people were lithe of body and strong 
of limb, for they practiced those arts of war, 
without which man is no more than a 
woman. They carried fear into the heart 
of the world, for one of them was equal to 
many of any other tribe, and we had slaves 
to till the soil while the Zunis fought great 
battles and came home loaded with the spoils 
of conquest. 


“Our chiefs have handed down from father 
to son the story of our past greatness, and 


it is such a story of strength and power 
that I doubt not you will think Meneta has 
grown old and babbles like a child, but what 
I will tell you is truth. Soon I will go to 
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join my fathers, and I will be glad when my 
journey is at an end, for my people are 
weak and their blood is like water. 

“In the days of our greatness, the Zunis 
built a beautiful city close to the shores 
of a great lake, and here our rulers dwelt 
in a white palace more wonderful than any 
you pale faces have built since you came to 
take the land from us and make women out 
of our warriors. Oh, it was worth a year’s 
journey to see, for around its walls were 
beautiful flowers and plants which we loved, 
and birds sang in the branches within the 
great field of the palace grounds. Across 
the lake was the towering summit of a 
mighty mountain, the home of the Great 
Spirit, builder of the earth and ruler over 
its beauty, and from this pinnacled spire 
he made his presence known when he was 
angry by flinging fire and flame over the 
world. 

“It must be we got too powerful, for after 
our warriors had taken all the land that 
could be reached in days of travel our rulers 
quarreled among themselves and grew jeal- 
ous of each other, so that our people were 
divided and spent their time disputing with 
each other like old women at a feast. 

“Our king grew swelled up with his own 
pride because he ruled over the greatest 
and most powerful nation in the world; he 
was overbearing and exacted large tributes 
from his people in order that he might live 
in the greatest luxury in the great white 
palace. His heart became as the white 
man’s heart, greedy to possess the substance 
of others, and he became cruel and cowardly 
like the coyote which slinks back into the 
brush at the sight of man. 

“Alas, that this man should have destroyed 
our people by his sins and that because of 
him the Great Spirit should have cursed 
our land so that no more rain should fall, 
and cause it to burn up like a thirsty plant. 

“Mendoto, the king’s brother, gathered 
about him the flower of the Zunis and tried 
to re-establish the nation, which was falling 
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apart as a bundle of sticks when the thongs 
are cut. Upon the great plains of Zanita, 
that the white men call Mesa Diablo, the 
marshalled hosts of Mendoto met the fol- 
lowers of the king. 

“Oh, child, that was a battle worth going 
far to see. The earth trembled like an aspen 
under the tread of twice ten thousand feet 
and the mighty hosts came together with a 
clash like the sound of the mighty cataract 
in the great gorge. It was Zuni against 
Zuni, brother against brother. Ah, it starts 
again the fire in my withered limbs to think 
of that great day, for its story has been 
handed down through the ages with every 
detail, because it marked the turning of the 
Zuni race. 

“For two days the battle raged back and 
forth across the plain, and when on the 
third morning the sun raised himself above 
the mountains and the followers of both 
armies ceased the carnage to do him rev- 
erence, the light fell upon a scene of awful 
desolation. It was as if the earth had turned 
sick and was about to die. The bright 
flowers and the luxuriant vegetation were 
trampled into the earth and the ground was 
soaked with blood until it was like the 
marshes along the lapping waters of the 
ocean. 

“It is a long story, child, and my strength 
is small. Mendoto, the kitng’s brother and 
leader of the brave band, was subjected to 
a suffering which to a Zuni was more bitter 
than death, for he was captured and taken 
as a prisoner to the great capital. His fol- 
lowers fought until they were piled in great 
heaps on the plain and they were left for 
the buzzards to feast upon. Oh, it was a 
great battle and a great cause, but the gods 
were against us and our axes and our spears 
were dulled. 

“Mendoto was taken in triumph to the 
capital of his brother. The king came out 
in a litter to meet his triumphant army, 
which had marched away as the leaves of 
the forest and came back almost as the 
fingers of the hand, so awful had been the 
battle. 

“As the monarch’s eyes lighted upon his 
brother coming with bowed head, he raised 
himself upon his litter and walked forward 
with a smile to greet him, and it seemed 
that the sunlight of the Great Spirit rested 
upon his crafty face. 
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“When he approached and the noble Men- 
doto had looked up doubtingly yet haught- 
ily into the face of his brother, the king 
reached to his girdle as if to reach for a 
present; there was a flash of a polished 
stone dagger in the sunlight and it was 
buried into the heart of Mendoto. 

“Brave men, Zunis who had fought the 
good fight on the battlefield, turned sick 
and fell upon their knees filled with a great 
fear, and they cried out to the Great Spirit 
against an act which had never before been 
done by a Zani. But the Great Spirit heard 
them not. 

“That night a great storm broke over the 
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Zuni country and every object bent before 
the awful blasts. At midnight the palace 
gates were shaken as by some unseen hand 
and a great voice came riding down the 
storm demanding vengeance for vengeance 
and blood for blood. 

“In that one awful night the rivers dried 
up at their source and the trees and vege- 
tation died on their stalks. A curse had 
fallen on the land from that one act of 
treachery. The mountains spurted flame 
and smoke to add terror to the general de- 
struction, for the Great Spirit was angry 
with his people. His sign, the great orb of 
light, was clouded at midday and the earth 
itself reeled upon its support like a child 
learning to walk. 

“That, child, is why you see our country 
to-day a barren waste as the field which has 
been gathered, instead of the flowers and 
plants which we once had. The water never 
came back to the land and it parched like 
an oven under a hot fire. The old vegetation 
passed away and a new took its place, but 
it gave no shade, and its stems were cov- 
ered with thorns. 


“That was the end of the great Zuni na- 
tion. Some took up the march to the south- 
ward and after many days of traveling over 
the parched and blighted earth, founded 
a new nation near the shores of another 
great lake, where they grew and prospered. 
Many perished rather than to leave the land 
they loved. Others built themselves houses 
up among the great cliffs for their blood 
had turned to water and their heart was 
cowardly as the heart of a coyote. They 
were scattered like the chaff before the wind 
and their greatness vanished from them. 

“The spirit of the last monarch lives for- 
ever upon the frowning summit of the moun- 
tain, parched by an unquenchable thirst, 
where he may look upon the awful desola- 
tion of his once happy land. And as the 
winds whistle through the barren vegeta- 
tion and shriek among the rocks, where he 
can never rest but lives forever, a voice 
of thunder comes riding down the storm 
warning all men that the Great Spirit alone 
will demand vengeance for vengeance and 
blood for blood.” 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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'EARS are not in 
the habit of 
| writing histories 
of their lives, 
but if they could 
write and keep 
diaries, it would 
have been possi- 
ble to find the 
accompanying 
lines secreted in 
the bosom recep- 
tacle of an old 
brown bear 
which John Hal- 
ford and I hunt- 
ed and killed on May 15, 1900: 

“Born to me, on March 15, 1900, two of 
the liveliest little cubs that ever blessed 
the good fortune of a mother bear. When 
the snows began to melt on the sunny sides 
of the mountains, and Toby and Judy be- 
came strong enough to venture on long 
runs, we spent many happy days in the 
junipers and quaking aspens. Toby never 
was as peart, spry and ready for fun as his 
sister Judy, who seemed to be surcharged 
with animation and animal spirits, and who 
took great pleasure in rolling Toby over 
against the side hill and digging into his 
fur in anything but a manner satisfactory 
and agreeable to little Tobe. Judy was the 
clown, Toby the actor, irascible. If Toby 
found a bathing pool, which he often did, 
on a dish-shaped ledge of rock, he would 
immediately take imperialistic possession 
and woe to Judy should she attempt to 
wash her hands or face in the pre-empted 
tub. On the other hand, should Judy dis- 
cover a rich ant hill or a promising nut or 
berry claim, the ubiquitous Toby was imme- 
diately on hand to assert his right to at least 
one-half of the title. 

“The first of May, with its warm sun- 
shine, bursting of buds and song of birds, 
came as a welcome period in our lives. It 
brought one objectionable feature, though, 
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for occasionally we would run close to one 
of those bad-smelling trails and would often 
see at a distance one or more of the crea- 
tures who made them. Once we were pur- 
sued by one of these on a horse, and in the 
chase Toby fell far behind. Judy and I kept 
at a safe distance until we were in the 
rocks, and when we heard no sounds and 
ceased to notice the smell, we knew we were 
safe, but our fears for poor Toby were very 
great. Later we retraced our steps and 
found the little fellow clinging to the up- 
permost twig of a pine tree. On seeing us, 
he came quickly down and ran to me and 
Judy with the most frightened look in his 
face I had ever seen. 

“A short time after this a couple of these 
dreaded beings, accompanied by a pack of 
hounds, pursued us again. This time they 
got much closer before we discovered their 
presence, and then we had to run for dear 
lire. I staid behind the cubs, hoping to 
get them safely into the oak brush beyond, 
but the near approach of the dogs scared 
Toby and he decided to climb a tree, fol- 
lowed by Judy. Then I had the awfulest 
experience of my life.” 

To commence the hunters’ side of the 
story: John Halford and I took it into our 
heads on May 15 last that we wanted bear, 
and so we accordingly struck out towards 
South Canon Creek, about four miles from 
Glenwood Springs, taking with us two sad- 
dle horses and a pack of hounds. We also 
carried, in addition to our rifles and am- 
munition, a first class 5x7 camera. We had 
hunted all day without success until we 
came to an oak brush and spruce thicket, 
which we both conceded was a likely spot 
for bear. We turned a couple of the fox- 
hounds in that dircetion. In a very short 
time the dogs began to bark, which told 
us we were on the trail. A few minutes 
later we Were rewarded by seeing an old 
she brown bear and two cubs leave the 
brush and travel up the hill, followed by 
the dogs. We lost sight of them for a long 
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PHOTO. BY STEVE BAXTER. 


THE CUBS ON THE UPPERMOST TWIG. 


time, but on hearing the continued barking 
of the dogs, knew we were not going to 
lose our game. After giving chase for over 
a mile we caught sight of the old bear, and 
almost at the same time saw the cubs climb 
a tree. The mother didn’t tree, but stood at 
the foot and fought the dogs off. 

John was ahead of me and got to the 
tree first, but the she-bear charged. That 
she meant to hold her own until the last, 
could be seen by the vicious gleam in her 
eyes and the way she circled the tree— 
every now and then making a feint as if 
to start towards us. Helford fired three 
shots at her, one taking effect in one of the 
feet. I came upon the scene just as my 
comrade was about to fire again. Between 
us and the dogs we made it so hot for her 


that she retreated a couple of hundred yards 
and treed. 

I took a snap shot with the camera while 
she was in the tree, and the next moment 
my rifle roared and she came_ crashing 
through the branches to the ground, shot 
through the head. John had remained with 
the cubs, and when I returned to the tree 
in which they were located, after cleaning 
the mother, I found that he was putting on 
his gauntlets, arranging his leather chaps, 
and buttoning up his horse-hide coat pre- 
paratory to climbing the tree. It was then 
that those little critters realized their dan- 
ger, and climbed put on the topmost twig. 
I couldn’t resist the temptation of taking 
a snap shot of them in this position, although 
the foliage almost obscures them in the pic- 
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ture. When John eventually began the work 
of taking the cubs from that tree he found, 
while they were but two months old, and 
he was well clothed for the fray, that he 
had a bigger job on his hands than he had 
bargained for. They fought like tigers, bit, 
scratched, scuffed and tore around worse 
than a catch-as-catch-can wrestler. They 
slapped him in the face with their paws 
and sunk their teeth into his coat sleeves, 
but one at a time he managed to get them 
down to earth, when we each took one and 
wended our way back to the horses. They 


PHOTO. BY STEVE BAXTER. 


squalled all the way home, and acted up 
in the most unbecoming manner, but we 
finally reached our destination and cooped 
them up for the night, having previously 
decided that the she-bear would “keep” on 
the mountain side till morning. She weighed, 
dressed, 300 pounds. 

The two cubs are now (July 1) 
four months old, and form the 


nearly 
greatest 


amusement for strangers visiting our home. 
They were fed on milk and bread from the 
first, and have thrived on the diet very well. 


THE CUBS IN CAPTIVITY. 
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WILDFOWL SILOOTING IN ONE OF THE GREAT 


A CHIHUAHUA GAME PRESERVE. 


BY WALTER 


VALLEYS OF 


M. WOLFE. 


THE SIERRA 


MEXICO, DESCRIBED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY ONE OF THE PARTY 


E had been wander- 
ing for five days in 
the Sierra Madre 
of Chihuahua with- 
out meeting a per- 
son or seeing sign 
of human habita- 
tion. Canon, moun- 
tain ridge and 
grassy suc- 
ceeded one another 
in regular monot- 
ony and if it had 
not been for a cer- 


tainty that a general southerly course would 
bring us out near the headwaters of the 
Rio Aras, we should have thought that we 
were lost. For three days we followed a 
blazed trial. On the afternoon of the third 
day we came to a new barbed wire fence 


WHICH DISCOVERED THIS VAST GAME 


A MEXICAN “ROBBER’'S ROOST.” 


FIELD. 


with a gate in it, and we hailed it as a 
sign that a house was near by. Little did 
we realize the size of the ordinary Mexican 
ranch; that three days of constant travel 
would intervene before we reached the 
hacienda and then another three days elapse 
before we came to the barbed wire boun- 
dary line on the other side of the estate. 
With the fourth day came the appalling 
knowledge that we had lost the trail. Strange 
as it may seem, this startling discovery 
did not frighten us. On the contrary, some 
of us actually rejoiced in the new sense 
of absolute freedom. 

Game? Well, rather! Not in variety but 
in quantity. We enjoyed deer and turkeys 
galore and for dessert fresh air and moup- 
tain scenery—scenery that combined the 
wildness of our Rocky mountain canons 
with the verdure and floral beatuy of the 


MADRE OF CHIHUAHUA, 
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Sierra Nevada. Time after time we dropped 
into a little park, surrounded by castellated 
cliffs, bordered by stately pines, a beautiful 
meadow where crept lazily some limpid trout 
stream, resting after the cascades above, 
preparing for the rapids below. The fright- 
ened deer would scurry away into the tim- 
ber at our approach, and soon the thin, blue 
smoke of the campfire would curl above the 
treetops. Then, after dinner, we would 
climb among the junipers and pines until 
the park was only a speck below, and north, 
east and west, ridge after ridge rolled into 
the purple distance, the green billows of 


feet. Far below us to the south stretched 
a great grassy plain some thirty miles in 
diameter. We hastily made our way down 
the mountain side and at dark pitched camp 
in the pines on its border. 

Daybreak brought us a great surprise. 
The plain was even larger than we had at 
first supposed. On it grazed thousands of 
head of cattle and among the cattle were 
bands of antelope. But, better yet, through 
the middle of the mesa flowed a stream 
over which a few ducks were flying. This 
stream afterwards proved to be a long nar- 
row lake fed by mountain streams. It had 


A MEXICAN HACIENDA, 


a mountain Only to the south a 
higher wall of verdure interrupted our view. 
Now that we have got out of the mountains 
it is all very nice to look back and write 
about it, but when the rains poured down 
upon us every afternoon with relentless reg- 
ularity and we were drenched to the skin 
and half frozen, it was not so pleasant as 
it might have been. The fairer the morn, 
the harder the shower that followed. 

During the afternoon of this same fourth 
day we found a low pass in the wall and 
around the divide at an elevation of 7,790 


ocean. 


no outlet and, strange to say, it was not 
in the slightest degree brakish nor was 
there any trace of alkali about its borders. 
We thought that if two men drove the packs 
one could go along the creek after ducks 
while the rest of us hunted antelope. But 
as we with the rifles, looked at the creek 
from a distance and, with each report of the 
shotgun, saw a cloud of wings sail up into 
the air and come down again, antelope 
shooting lost its charms and we took to 
wading. 

It was Septemher 25 and, while it seemed 
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too early for the fall migration to have com- 
menced, the ducks and geese and other wa- 
ter fowl must have gathered here in trien- 
nial conclave. 
had they 


I suppose that never before 
been shot at. The creek widened 
until it was fifty yards wide. We can 
that it is black with life, but our attention 
is arrested by the honkings overhead. Over 
the mountains from the far north comes a 
great V and we recognize our old friends of 
the Platte valley. The grass about us is 
shoulder-high. There is no need of blinds. We 
crouch and a flock of Hutchin’s geese come 
down, craning their necks as though to find 
a good lighting place. We straighten and 
half a dozen rifles challenge them to stop, 
but only one acknowledges the summons and 
splashes in the water beside us. It is doubt- 
ful if one shot ever before produced such a 
commotion. I had heard of “clouds” of 
ducks and of the “roar” of ten thousand 
wings, but I never before realized what was 
meant by such expressions. There were 
geese and brant, swans, herons, squawks, 
greenwinged teal, bluewinged teal, cinna- 
mon teal, mallards, gadwall, pintail, shovel- 
lers, mergansers and mudhens—at least 
were what were shot. We have no 
idea how many species got away. In no 
case did the birds when disturbed fly south- 
ward out of the valley. They simply went 
up or down the lake and seemed to invite 
our attack. We decided that it was taking 
a very mean advantage to use a shotgun 
under such circumstances and so we tried 


see 


those 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE MEXICAN GAME OF “CHICKEN-PULLING.”’ 


fancy shots with our Winchesters until we 
really had more game than we could use. 
There was not much of a duck flight, but all 
through the afternoon large flocks of geese 
and brant came in from the north. 

After finishing our sport here we rode off 
among the cattle and saw in the herd a large 
black pig. As we had not seen a house for 
days we considerea that the porker was 
wild and legifimate prey, so we ran him 
down and secured more than enough lard 
for the frying of our game. Just over a 
hill, scarcely a quarter of a mile from where 
the murder was committed, we came across 
a Mexican house. Fortunately the owner 
was away and the dead pig did not squeal. 
We carried it with us until the next n‘ght, 
but, as we preferred duck and antelope, the 
pork was untasted. At El Toro a Mexican, 
near whose house we camped, brought us 
milk and vegetables. He refused money, so 
we gave him half of the hog and he and his 
neighbors had a barbecue that lasted until 
nearly daylight. The next morning he rode 
off over the road by which we had come. 
When he came to say “Adios,” he told us 
that we had passed his ranch near the lake 
only a day or two before and that he had left 
there a fine black pig that he was going 
back to get. It is needless to say that as 
soon as he was out of sight we hit the trail 
in the opposite direction. He enjoyed half 
of his property at all events. 

‘Santa Tomas, Chihuahua. 


PHOTO. BY S. W. MATTESON 


This game has been adopted 
by the Navajos. A chicken is 
buried in the sand with only its 
head above ground. Horsemen 
then ride byin rapid succession, 
each reaching to the ground for 
thechicken’s head. It one suc- 
ceeds in grasping it, he must 
return to a certain goal witha 
major portion of the body, or di- 
vide honors with one who does. 
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PHOTO. BY A. G. WALLIHAN. 
A SECTION OF THE WINTER QUARTERS. 


Showing a band of elk taking its midday rest in its natural home. 
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GRIZZLY JACK’S STORY. 


BY JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 


Written for OUTDOOR LIFE. 


= HAT skin yer a-goin’ to sleep on, pard, down thar on the cabin floor, 
: Come off'n a critter 0’ royal blood, that was gamey plum to the core! 
A king, I reckon, among his kind, a nervy ol’ silver-tip, 

That once I imagined had trumped my ace an’ loosened my earthly 

grip! 

He fetched me so clus to the Golden Gate the day ‘at I got his hide 

I honest thought I could hear the band a-playin’ a tune inside, 

An’ if ever a feller thought o’ prayer, in a ’mergency, as you'd say, 

That feller was me,an’ I’d turned her loose if I'd a-knowed how to 


pray! 
, 
sow «_-=~** I was pickin’ my way through the windfall trees up at Devil’s Den 


one day, 
A-lookin’ fur deer orany ol’ thing that ’d happen to come my way, 
When I saw the cuss with his forefeet sot on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
A-lookin’ like he was wonderin’ jest what sort of a beast I be. 
Stood up like a preacher with both his hands laid onto the altar rail 
A-preachin’ the Word to the saints he led on the New Jerusalem trail, 
An’ he fetched a sort of a warnin’ growl, as much as to say: “Hello! 
I haven't the pleasure o’ knowin’ you, an’ I reckon you'd better go!” 


As quick as lightnin’ I sent a ball a-spinnin’ to hunt a nest 
In under that shaggy coat o’ his inside o’ his beastly breast, 

An’ I'll never forgit his defiant cry as he scrambled acrost that tree 

An’ come dead set, like he’d fixed his mind on a-makin’ trouble fur me! 

I kep’ a-tossin’ him hunks o’ lead from the mouth o’ that ol’ gun thar, 
But I might as well have plugged at a rock as wasted them on that b’ar, 
An’ afore you could say “Jack Robi’son” the murderous brute had found 
The feller he seemed to be lookin’ fur an’ had him down on the ground! 


His hot breath seemed fur to scorch my face an’ his warm blood dampened my chest, 
An’ I felt the tear o’ his cuttin’ claws a-rakin’ my skeered-up breast 

As we rolled around in a desperate fight, me tryin’ to reach my knife— 

The only show on the earth, I thought, fur a-holdin’ my grip on life! 

’Twas then that the thought o’ prayer come, but I didn’t know what to say, 

An’ I reckoned the Lord wouldn’t waste no time on a reprobate, anyway, 

An’ when I was thinkin’ o’ givin’ in the animal dropped his head 

An’ quivered like he'd an ager chill, an over he tumbled—dead! 


Some shot I had give him had done its work, but had done it almighty slow, 
To jack up a feller’s peace o’ mind in a case sich as that, you know, 

An’ every time that I see the scars cut into my breast an’ side 

I feel dead oodles o’ deep respeck fur the critter that wore that hide! 

An’ I hope that the skeery story, pard, I’ve been choppin up with my chin 
Won't bring no dreams to disturb yer rest while a-sleepin’ on that same skin— 
Won't pull you into a duplicate o’ that lively an’ desperate fight 

That come near leavin’ my bones strewed’round up tharon the range. Good-night! 
DENVER, COLO. 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP HUNT. 


BY J. 


ONCURRENT with 

my return from a 

celightful trip to 

Jackson Lake—a 

few incidents of 

which were given 

the readers of 

Outdoor Life in 

the October num- 

ber—I received a 

telegram from 

my friend ‘“Dea- 

con” W. A. Jones 

of the Denver 

Athletic Club, 

asking me if I could accompany a party of 
New York and Denver gentlemen on an elk 
hunt. I could not refuse the genial ‘Dea- 
con,” and on October 28th we left Kemmer- 
er for the Gros Ventre mountains. The 
party consisted of F. W. Jenkins, a lawyer, 
and his friend, C. F. Hotchkiss of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; J. D. Benedict of Benedict & 
Phelps, Denver; W. J. Hills, a lawyer, now 
of Juneau, Alaska, and myself. A cook and 
two other helpers completed the party. We 
had two heavy-covered spring wagons, each 
drawn by four horses, and five extra saddle 
horses. The first hunting camp we made 
was on South Cottonwood, but the elk had 
not come down and we were at a disadvan- 
tage—long excursions being necessary to 
reach game. We killed two fine, fat ante- 
lope and had plenty of meat from the start, 
but anything better seemed hard to get. At 
last one morning, in despair, I announced 
that, no matter what the others did that day, 
I was going higher up and in a new country, 
although the snow rapidly got deep as we 
ascended. Taking with me Ira Downer and 
a pack horse, we struck out for new fields 
with provisions for a stay long enough to get 
game or find out there was none there. 
There is no more rugged country than lies 
between the head of the Cottonwoods and 
the head of Little Grey. The first day we 
saw nothing more encouraging than fresh 


H. RYCKMAN, 


elk signs, until late in the afternoon when 
we espied what we took to be a bunch of elk, 
but found we could not reach them before 
dark on account of the roundabout way nec- 
essary to approach them unseen. So we 
camped on a hillside, tethered our horses, 
and dug a trench to sleep in, to keep from 
rolling down the mountain. At break of day 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP AS SEEN ALONG THE 
COG ROAD, 


(COPYRIGHTED BY J. G. HIESTAND. ) 


we were astir. The elk had disappeared and 
we started up toward where they had been. 
About 9 o’clock, on a rocky ledge, we saw 
sheep signs, but decided they were too old 
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to be interested. We had climbed up per- 
haps a mile further, until we overlooked the 
only level piece of ground we had seen, 
when, to my delight, I saw a monster ram 
standing sentinel and three ewes lying at his 
feet; but my eye was no quicker than his, 
and by the time I had slid off my horse 
Chief, all four were bounding away. They 
tried to run around us, keeping just below 
the edge of the mountain’s rim, and before 
we could fire a shot they were 150 yards 
away, the ram in the lead. We poured a 
rain of lead upon them, the ram fell to the 
rear and, a minute later, tumbled over a 
precipice out of sight—the three ewes still 
going. Presently a ewe faltered and disap- 
peared down a gulch, and the other two dis- 
appeared from view. 

We ran along the cliff until we came to 
the gulch, when Downer sighted the crippled 
ewe and finished her. We went back, got 
our horses, and by going around a mile and 
a half reached the dead sheep. The ram 
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weighed 270 pounds, and all hunters who 
saw him pronounced him the biggest and 
finest specimen ever seen in this part of the 
country. One shot had knocked the knee 
cap off his right foreleg, which caused him 
to fall behind. The other caught him in the 
right hip and came out just behind the left 
shoulder. I was shooting a 30-30 Marlin and 
my companion a 45-90 Winchester—so there 
was no dispute as to whose gun did the work 
—evyen if the Winchester had been of suffi- 
cient range, which it was not. 

I presented the head and skeleton, care- 
fully skinned out, to Mr. Hotchkiss and 
shipped it to Ward’s Museum of Natural 
History of Rochester, to be mounted to his 
order—and it now ornaments his office. 
These were my first sheep and their scarcity 
and the difficulty of approaching them in 
any country, and especially in the rugged 
country where these were found, made it a 
red-letter day in my hunting record. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MR. RYCKMAN AND His BIG SHEEP, A MAMMOTH 
RAM WEIGHING 270 LBS., KILLED NEAR 


THE HEAD OF SOUTH COTTON- 


WOOD, UINTA CO., WYO. 
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GAME-HUNTING WITH JACK-LIGHT AND CAMERA. 


BY GEORGE SHIRAS, 3D. 


\N ACCOUNT OF THIS NOVEL 


SPORT OF NIGHT 


HUNTING BY ITS ORIGINATOR, WHOSE FLASH 


LIGHT GAME PICTURES WERE RECENTLY AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 
FIRST PRIZE AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


HEN going out for the 
first time in the dead 
of night, in the silent, 
trackless forest, or 
upon the placid bosom 
of some little lake, 
searching for game 
photographs, with the 
ways feebly lighted 
by bull’s-eye lan- 
tern on one’s head, or 
the lamp fastened to 
a stick in the bow of 

a frail: canoe, one is apt to think it a ven- 
ture unlikely to meet with much success, 
however great the novelty of such an ex- 
pedition. 

However, the pictures herein produced 
are but a few of the many obtained in the 
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past eight years, and indicate that night 
hunting with the camera, while of course 
difficult, is still not barren of results. 

While it is a pastime of comparatively 
recent origin, it is yet one that warrants 
something more than general recognition 
in the field of sportsmanship. For the past 
ten years the writer has found it the most 
entertaining, exciting and agreeable form 
of recreation imaginable. It is a pastime 
in which the hunter, the fisherman, the 
amateur photographer, the scientist and the 
lover of nature can all unite in one com- 
mon form of outdoor sports. The camera 
substituted for the firearm gives all the 
mental satisfaction of conquest, with none 
of the ordinary ills to the victim of the 
hunters prowess. 

Like all pastimes worthy of permanent 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


existence, considerable skill and patience is 
required, doubly rewarded, first by the fas- 
cination of life amid Nature’s secret haunts, 
and secondly in the beautiful and perma- 
nent game-picture gems which the camera 
hunter obtains when his efforts are properly 
directed. 

There have been many fine pictures of 
wild game taken since the advent of hand- 
cameras and quick plates, but, without ex- 
ception, such photographs were taken by 
daylight. For many years the writer pur- 
with his noiseless weapon various 
kinds of game, and, like several others, ob- 
tained numerous pretty pictures of wild 
game life. This article, however, relates to 
a special branch of camera hunting, which, 
because of the difficulties in the way, proved 
almost insurmountable, and three years 
elapsed before a really good picture was 
obtained. 

A brief description of how these pictures 
were taken may not be out of place. Or- 
dinarily, it is preferable to seek the game 
along the water-courses, and, as most wild 
game are largely nocturnal in their habits, 
the writer has usually sought his game in 
placed, focused at from thirty to forty feet; 
above this is placed a lamp with a strong 
a boat rigged especially for such purposes. 

In the bow of a light fourteen-foot boat 
is set a frame upon which two cameras are 
reflector, which throws the rays directly in 
front of the boat. The deer feed among 
the lily-pads and grasses along the edge of 
the stream or lake. They are ordinarily 
frightened by the approach of a light, their 
curiosity being very strong and the bright 
rays of the lamp blinding them so that they 
cannot see the boat or its occupants. This 
method of approaching game is well known 
to hunters, and is called “Hunting with a 
jack-light.” It has been the subject of some 
discussion among the sportsmen as to 
whether the method is legitimate, some con- 
tending that it does not give the deer a 
chance for his life, which true sport de- 
mands. That, however, is a question which 
does not concern us at present, as our hunt- 
ing is not destructive. 

Having selected a dark, warm night, a 
flashlight hunter prepares his cameras, 
lights the jack lamp, loads his flash light 
apparatus with magnesium powder, and in 
his canoe pushes out into the silent waters 


sued 


of the lake or river. The paddle sends the 
slight boat ahead so easily that no sound is 
heard except a gentle ripple, unnoticeable 
a boat’s-length away. The wooded banks 
are wrapped in deepest shadow, only the 
sky line along the crest showing their 
course. 

At the bow of the boat the bright eye of 
the jack-light is turning from side to side, 
cutting a channel of light through the waves 
of darkness, showing, as it sweeps the 
banks, the trunks of trees and tracery of 
foliage with wonderful distinctness. 

Soon the quick ears of the men in the 
boat detect the sound of a deer feeding 
among. the lily-beds that fringe the shore. 
Knee-deep in the water, he is moving con- 
tentedly about, munching his supper of thick 
green leaves. The lantern spins about on 
its pivot, and the powerful ray of light 
sweeps up and down the bank whence the 
noise came. A moment more, and two bright 
balls shine back from under the fringe of 
trees; a hundred and fifty yards away the 
deer has raised his head and is wondering 
what strange, luminous thing is lying out 
on the surface of the lake. Straight to- 
ward the mark of the shining eyes the canoe 
is sent with firm, silent strokes. The dis- 
tance is only a hundred yards, now it is 
only fifty, and the motion of the canoe is 
checked till it is gliding forward almost im- 
perceptibly. At this point, if the hunting 
were with the firearm, more largely em- 
ployed, there would be a red spurt of fire 
from under the jack-light, and the deer 
would be struggling and plunging toward 
the brush; but there is no sound or sign of 
life, only the slowly gaining light. Twenty- 
five yards now, and the question is, will he 
stand a moment longer? The fiashlight ap- 
paratus has been raised well above any ob- 
structions in the front of the boat, the pow- 
der lies in the pan ready to ignite at the 
pull of a trigger; everything is in readiness 
for immediate action. Closer comes the 
boat, and still the red eyeballs watch it. 
What a strange phenomenon this pretty 
light is! Nothing like it has ever been seen 
on the lake during all the days of his deer- 
hood. Fifteen yards now, and the tension is 
becoming great. Suddenly there is a click, 


and a white wave of light breaks out from 
the bow of the boat—deer, hills, trees, every- 
thing stands out for a moment in the white 
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glare of noonday. A dull report, and then 
a veil of inky darkness descends. Just a 
tenth of a second has elapsed, but it has 
been long enough to trace the picture of the 
deer on the plates of the cameras, and long 
enough to blind for the moment the eyes 
of both deer and men. Some place out in 
the darkness the deer makes a mighty leap; 
he has sprung toward the boat and a wave 
of water splashes over its occupants; again 
he springs, this time toward the bank; he 
is beginning to see a little now; and soon is 
heard running, as only a frightened deer 
can, away from the light that looked so 
beautiful, but was in fact so_ terrifying. 
What an account he will have for his broth- 
ers and sisters of the forest of a thing which 
he himself would not have believed it if he 
had not seen it with his own eyes! 

In the boat, as it slips away from the 
bank, the plates are being changed and the 
cameras prepared again for another mimic 
battle. 

Sometimes the pursuit is varied by let- 
ting the deer take its own picture. 

A string is passed across a runway, or 
other point where the deer are likely to 


pass, which, when touched, sets off the trig- 
ger and ignites the magnesium powder. The 
same method can be used for daylight pic- 
tures, except that here a slender’ black 
thread is laid across the path, one end of 
which is attached to the shutter of the cam- 
era. The shutter revolves as soon as there 
is any pressure upon the thread, and a pic- 
ture of any passing object is taken instan- 
taneously. Not the least interesting part of 
this species of photography is that the oper- 
ator does not know, until he develops his 
plates, what manner of beast, bird or rep- 
tile has caused the shutter to open. 

So the days pass, and the nights, with all 
the scents of the woods and the thousand 
charms of nature and of wild life; all the 
zest of pursuit, all the setting of the wit of 
man against the wit of the beast, all the 
preparation for the chase, and all the cun- 
ning of its pursuit, to be rewarded with 
tangible evidences of human skill and pa- 
tience which will long outlast the details of 
the scene as caught by the most powerful 
memory. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


A DANGER SIGNAL, 
(Copyright, 1898, by George Sniras, 3d.) 
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WHY USE A CANNON? 


BY A. G. 


ber, the grandest 
month of the year, 
the season when the 
deer are fleeing from 
the threatened snows 
in their high moun- 
tain home to the low- 
lands of the White 
River Valley, there 
to exist as best they 
can sage-brush, 
cedar boughs and 
whatever else they can find, until April, 
when they will return. Now is the time to 
get the “buck-fever,” and miss a fine buck 
or two, and have “that disgusted feeling,” 
then steady yourself down, and put the bul- 
let in just the right spot. 

It was a cloudy day, following a rainy 
night, which, upon the mountains, was sure 
to be snow and cause the deer to run good, 
when S., R. and myself hied ourselves to 
the trail, and sat silently watching over the 
hills toward the mountain. My battery con- 
sisted of a Stevens’ Ideal 25-21, which had 
been doing marvelous work on chipmunks, 
gophers, prairie-dogs, grouse and the tar- 
get, and I had faith that it would do the 
same on a fat buck. Each of the trio was 
to try it, beginning with R., who had one 
deer to his credit, and could only kill one 
more to have his lawful quota. The dull 
day made the deer and the sage-brush hard 
to distinguish, and, only by the keenest 
watch, did we see a bunch come down the 
second ridge from us and hurry up the nar- 
row, deep gulch to where they would cross. 
Stopping at the right point to command the 
main trail, we waited for them to appear on 
the nearer ridge. Right here the fever be- 
san to rise, for who knows whether a mon- 
ster buck or only a “spike” will be in the 
bunch, or whether there is any buck at all? 
Our suspense was short-lived, for a doe came 
over the hill; then her fawns, and then more 
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does and fawns, until at last a spike buck 
showed up. 

Down the hill, across the gulch—now they 
are almost at the foot of the hill on the 
west, when the crack of eight grains of 
Laflin & Rand Sporting Rifle Smokeless is 
heard and the eighty-six grains of lead is 
on its way to the top of Mr. Buck’s shoul- 
ders. Down he goes in his track, and back 
across the gulch and up the hill runs the 
rest of the deer. Two fawns run down the 
hill and come bounding over the low sage- 
brush right up to us, soon followed by some 
does and more fawns. The does spy us and 
run away. 

The shot was a little too high, and the 
buck staggers to his feet and starts off up 
the hill, when a shot which breaks his back 
stops him. So light is the report of the 
little gun that the does and fawns do not 
leave until we start to the buck, when they 
bounce away with their great springy leaps, 
alighting so hard that their ears are jerked 
downward. After taking care of our buck 
R. hands the gun over to S., telling him that 
it will kill if held right, and we return to 
our lookout. 

In about half an hour, nine more deer ap- 
pear, traveling rapidly, and we _ have to 
hurry to get up the gulch near enough to 
reach them when they cross. S. lets them 
get to the foot of the hill on the west, about 
where R.’s buck was first shot, when he 
lets go the smokeless, hitting the buck (the 
only one in the bunch) just back of the 
shoulder and two-thirds of the way up and 
down his body, at which the buck bounds 
high in air and starts to run furiously. He 
runs about ten yards and falls head first, to 
rise no more, and is dead when we reach 
him. This shot was made at fully 100 yards 
end a 50-100-450 would not have done bet- 
ter. We pat S. on the back and tell him to 
do so some more, and he proceeds to not do 
so. 

(4) 
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The next ones were a doe, fawn and a 
spike buck, which nearly got by as they 
were on the last ridge, and we had to scam- 
per up the gulch like good fellows, but S. 
got a shot at 120 yards. 

Now, my wife says the smokeless ioa‘’ 
sounds like a “stick breaking;” so when the 
“stick broke” this time the spike jumped 
high in air and kicked still higher, signaling 
another hit, and then ran pver the hill out 
of sight. After them we go, and when we 
reach the trail we find a great spot of blood, 
first on one side, then on the other, made 
at each jump. Expecting to find the buck 
dead, we travel hastily along the _ blood- 
marked trail; but not until we have gone at 
least a half-mile do we find him. Peeping 
over a little ridge we see the doe and fawn 
feeding, so we surmise the buck is either 
lying down exhausted, or dead close by, 
as we can see nothing of him. In a few 
moments the doe and fawn start on, and we 
catch sight of the buck, lying down in the 
sage-brush. S. sends a ball through his 
head, btu too low, at which he jumps up, 
giving S. another shot, which breaks his 
neck, and thereby ends the chase. 

We found the first shot had cut the jug- 
ular and the buck would soon have died 
from loss of blood. We quickly dressed 
him, put some sage-brush on him to keep 
off magpies, then singed his hair in a few 
places to keep Mr. Coyote away, also, and 
returned to our lookout. 

S. now handed the rifle to me, telling 
me I must do better than he had done, for 
we didn’t care to climb the hill so far again. 
We stopped higher up on the hill, where 
we could see the deer coming quite a long 
way off and, in about a half-hour, saw two 
more coming. I told R. and S. that two 
big bucks were approaching, I thought, and 
asked them to watch while I went through 
the buck “ague.” We went down in the 
gulch again, and watched closely to see 
where they would appear. Suddenly a pair 


of horns looms up against the sky, and then 
a magnificent buck appears, followed by a 
second only a trifle smaller. 

“Now, then, Midget,” said I to the tiny 
bore, “do you feel equal to your task of 
stopping those lordly fellows or will you 
maim them, and let things go?” 

The bucks were a little too far up the 
gulch, so we went up nearer, and, as the 
leader climbed out of the gulch at about 
forty steps, I let go just behind his shoulder. 
He gave a great bound and ran toward the 
hill, closely followed by the second one. 
They ran slower and slower, until, at the 
foot of the hill about seventy yards away, 
they stopped. I quickly pulled on the ribs 
of the second one, as I knew the first one 
was hit about right, and at the crack of 
the twenty-five the buck jumped and ran 
ten steps or less, stopping again. I gave 
him another eighty-six grains, and he fell, 
“to rise no more.” About this time, the 
first one started, but could not get his hind 
legs to follow, so laid down, and they were 
both dead when we reached them. 

We then and there voted the 25-21 to be 
all right, and for all-round shooting, as the 
game is found here to-day, hard to beat. 
The shell can be loaded with any load 
wished for, and I find it only costs forty 
cents per 100 to re-load, even way off here, 
where ammunition is highest. The shell 
is straight inside, and is heavy and ever- 
lasting. 

The elk are gone—the bear likewise—so 
deer, antelope and small game are all we 
have left, and, in the hands of good shots, 
this little gun will kill all right. You have 
no fear of the great roar and punch of the 
big gun; therefore, you do not flinch, and 
can hold better. Of course, the 30-30 is 
probably better for the average hunter, but 
for the good shot who wants an all-round 
gun, I would say try this cartridge and you 
will be pleased. 
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YACHTING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


BY W. B. 


SECRETARY 


ORTLAND, the 
of the Oregon 


home 
Yacht 
Club, is beautifully 
situated on the banks 
of the Willamette 
river, surrounded by 
undulating 
hills on. all 
Five mountain 


green 
sides. 
peaks 
in snowy splendor 
are’ visible 
the foothills, and 
form a picture never 


beyond 


to be forgotten. 
The 
pleasure 


river is 
sailing, 


espe- 


cially adapted to on ac- 


BEEBE, 


OREGON YACHT CLUB ) 


on the east bank of the river, just above the 
bridges, and is easy of access by the cars. 
The club is comprised of some fifty mem- 
the majority of whom are yacht-own- 
Many new built this 
and more are promised for next sea- 
son. The popular class of eighteen-foot L. 
W. L. consists principally of the shallow 
draft skimming dish type of boat, depending 


bers, 


ers. boats have been 


year, 


largely on beam for stability, and carrying 
The small 


class represents several Larks, canoe-yawls, 


an enormous spread of canvas. 


and boats of less than sixteen feet L. W. L. 
In our twenty-five-foot class are some hand- 
some Knockouts, of the type much in vogue 
on Long Island and Eastern waters. 


SCENE 


count of the beauty of its islands and banks, 
and its smooth Yachting enthusi- 
asts got together in the spring of 1899 and 
organized the Oregon Yacht Club for the 
purpose of promoting interest in the sport, 
and providing a means of bringing together 
our yachtsmen. The club house is situated 


waters. 


AT THE CLUB HOUSE OF 


THE OREGON YACHT CLUB. 


Perpetual challenge trophies for the three 
classes have been presented to the club by 
various jewelry firms of this city, and the 
club offers for competition a Championship 
Flag for each class, to be raced for every 
two weeks, an dto remain at the close of 
the season the property of the boat winning 
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the greatest number of points—each race to 
count as follows: First, five points; second, 
three points; third, one point. 

The yacht squadron makes an annual 
cruise down the Columbia river to Astoria, 
to compete in the sailing events of the As- 
toria Annual Regetta. This cruise is looked 
forward to with great pleasure 
here. 


by our 
The sailing is very fine 
broad Columbia, and usually some 
weather is experienced 


yachtsmen 
on the 
heavy 


toward the 
mouth, as the prevailing winds in summer 
come in from the ocean, kicking up quite a 
sea in the lower bay. 


Our squadron has 
just returned from Astoria, where the fol- 
lowing winnings were made: 

Twenty-foot Sloop Class—First, “Gis- 
monda,” Gilbert Dalgleish owner; second, 
“Lark 68” (an enlarged type of the boat pub- 
lished in last year’s “Rudder”), H. F. Todd 
and N. Dodge, owners. 

Free-for-all Class (comprising the larger 
boats)—First, “White Wings,” a large Shoal 
Water Bay second, “Muriel,” Gen. 
Chas. F. Beebe, owner. 


Sloop; 


This latter boat is one of the latest addi- 
tions to our fleet, and is a handsome Knock- 
about of twenty-foot L. W. L. and thirty- 
foot O. A. 

The first race on Friday, August 24th, was 
sailed in a gale of wind, and proved a most 
exciting event. A heavy sea was running 
at the time, which made it difficult to pick 
up the buoys, but added much to the sport. 

The yachting season closes here on Sep- 
tember 30th, so far as club races are con- 
cerned, but often fine weather and good sail- 
ing continues until the middle of November. 

The present officers of the club are: Com- 
modore, Lewis V. Woodward; vice-commo- 
dore, J. Harvey O'Bryan; port captain, Rob- 
ert H. Austin; treasurer, Seth Catlin; secre- 
tary, W. B. Beebe; measurer, Nelson Dodge; 
Board of Directors, L. V. Woodward, J. H. 
O'Bryan, R. H. Austin, S. Catlin, W. B. 
Beebe, J. E. Wolff, H. F. Todd; Regetta 
Committee, Gilbert Dalgleish, George L. 
Cherry, W. B. Beebe. 

Portland, Ore. 


“THE SAILING IS FINE ON TILE BROAD COLUMBIA,” 
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MOSSBACKS AND ELKS. 


BY MONTEZUMA. 


ROM my very first 

acquaintance with 

elk (which was a 

long time ago, when 

conditions approxi- 

mated more cjose- 

ly to the natural, 

and elk were 

a quantity of ex- 

ceedingly common 

denomination) 1 

rashly committed 

myself to the rather 

positive avowal 

that such a thing as “elk hunting” was a 

mere misapplication of good linguistic 

terms to a very lugubrious set of facts; 

that there was no “hunting” connected 

with elk shooting, for in those days the 

huge beasts actually seemed to hunt the 

opportunity of being shot, and all a man 

had to do was to hold down a log some- 

where along their numerous trails and let 

Cervus Alces run clumsily up against his 
bullets. 

Which was true to the letter in those 
days of migrative thousands who took all 
the time between sun and sun to pass, in 
one continuous string, across some favor- 
ite river ford and then failed, even with 
the days of grace extended, to finish their 
pasear in contract time. The thought in- 
clines me to reminiscence, but I remem- 
ber in time my besetting sin of garrulity 
and so will indulgently spare the generous 
reader the somewhat mossy tales of the 
past, when Colorado was the game god’s 
country, and elk were at home in all times 
and places to the every comer who, alas! 
came only too often. 

Suffice it alone to say that, as late as 
the comparitively modern days of ’78, I 
sat on a little knoll near the banks of the 
Grand river, just above the head of its 
canon through the Gore range, and watched 
the crossing of a mighty herd which began 


at 5 a. m. and was not completed when 
cold and hunger drove me into camp at 
midnight. I made no pretense of counting 
them. Neither did I in anywise retard their 
progress. I had tons of meat already await- 
ing transportation to Leadville and I was 
sick of slaughter and its after complement 
of hard work. Besides, I was short on 
ammunition and elk meat was worth only 
three dollars per hundred weight, with 
freight deducted. 

Yes, I was a market hunter. But I lay 
no reproach to my soul for that. I was a 
game hog—an elk butcher, if you please— 
but if any of the objurgative dilettanti, who 
doubtlessly will set up a howl at my hon- 
est confession, ever worked harder for the 
dollars with which they presently buy med- 
icated cigarettes, tooth-pick shoes, foot-high 
collars and century priced guns with which 
to shoot legally protected quail on the 
Platte bottoms, than I did for the where- 
withal to buy plain chuck, I am sorry for 
them, that’s all! With flour at $10 the sack 
and none in the market; onions worth their 
weight, almost, in coined silver of the 
realm; spuds costlier than a grass widow’s 
kiss and whiskey a thing to dream about 
but never to enjoy, lines were hard in those 
snow-sequestered hills, and there was a 
frost of the moral perceptions. Then, again, 
the main chance is always one of turpitude 
and the moral perspective obtained by 
looking over a gun barrel at the illusive 
dollar gets mightily distorted when things 
come to such a pitch that you gag at the 
sight of venison and in consequence there- 
of feel your front belt buckle rubbing up 
against the anterior processes of your spi- 
nal’ column, so to speak. That was why I 
estimated my meat pile by tons and hun- 
gered for a sight of the six-mule teams 
whose drivers freighted for half. 

Possibly that is why, in poetic retribu- 
tion, I am compelled to hunt—long and 
hard—for the elk beef which now only 
semi-occasionally gives me a reminiscent 
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toothache. If so, the fates are playing ful 
even, for when a fellow gets old and stiff, 
bedeviled with “rheumatiz,” and kindred 
afflictions, his joints all warped askew and 
his short breath coming in wheezy gasps 
of senile seldomness, he finds it something 
more than idle child’s play to stalk a very 
lonesome bunch of elk, through snow up to 
his armpits and over a pitfall of down- tim- 
ber, loose slide rocks and treacherous ar- 
raya drifts, to the problematical shot which, 
if successful, only entails upon him a sub- 
sequent full day’s stint of heart-breaking 
work to get his meat out. 

But I go elk hunting all the same and 
will, I suppose, even after all hope of elk 
killing has departed; for once an elk hunt- 
er, always an elk hunter! The taint in the 
blood is ineradicable. That is why, some 
years ago, feeling too mean to live at peace 
with the mountain world and the inhabi- 
tants thereof, I forgathered with another 
old imbecile of the mossbacked elk-hunting 
ilk to the extent that we finally bantered 
each other into the perennial indiscretion 
and one day pulled out of his ranch on the 
customary pilgrimage. 

There was the usual bit of badinage from 
the youngsters in regard to the sending of 
an uninitiated number of freight teams af- 
ter us to bring in our kill and really, look- 
ing at the gnarled decrepitude of B—, as he 
ambled valiantly ahead of me on his super- 
annuated old cow pony, his heavy Sharp’s 
rifle almost overbalancing him, causing him 
to lean outward against its weight to sus- 
tain his equilibrium in the saddle, I con- 
fessed mentally to a conviction that B— 
actually was getting too old for such work. 
He is fully a twelvemonth my senior, you 
know, and not half as well preserved. Com- 
pared to me, of course, he is actually «nti- 
quated, has rheumatism twice as bad, and 
really ought to stay at home beside his 
warm hearth-stone instead of tempting fate 
in such a foolish way as trying to keep up 
with me on a tramp after elk. 

I said as much to him in a respectful 
way as the snow on the wooded ridges be- 
gan to deepen, but with the irascibility al- 
ways attendant upon infirm old age, he af- 
fected to regard it as a personal affront, 
offered to fight me for my clothes and gun 


and otherwise betrayed such a sensitive- 


ness of his condition that I was naturally 
rebuffed into a resentment, which culmi- 
nated in a bet that I would kill an elk be- 
fore he even saw one. He was disposed to 
be scornfully hilarious and said something 
about “not wanting to win a childish old 
thing’s money,” whereat I naturally lost all 
patience with him and, forgetting his gray 
hairs—or, rather, the lack of them—for 
B— is bald as a coot—duplicated his offer 
as to the clothes and gun, whereat he guf- 
fawed contemptuously and said he’d “come 
out to kill elk, not cripples,” which, I sub- 
mit, was a shameful asperson upon a man 
so much his physical superior. Of course, 
I overlooked his excusable weakness, re- 
solving that I would let future events justi- 
fy themselves and even offered him a nip 
at my flask, which he affected to consider 
doubtfully for a period. The toothful he 
left me restored my equanimity and that 
night we smuggled together, closer than 
ticks on a badger, in our one blanket bag 
and he repentfully talked me to sleep, re- 
counting our former success. 

The morning broke fair and clear and 
despite the four feet of snow which blan- 
keted the landscape, we felt quite perked 
up after our dreamless rest and mumbled 
our saw-bosom and slap jacks with a zest 
unknown to the poor old city-bound serfs 
who slave over their omelette and porridge 
harder than B— worked his store teeth 
to show me that he could eat tough pork 
rinds as easily as ever. I had made the 
coffee myself, so it was good, and we drank 
two quarts of it at a temperature so com- 
forting that B— steamed into a rare com- 
placency and I felt myself mellowing into 
the hope that he might blunder on to a 
standing shot and wabble into a kill. B— 
is, after all, a good old sort of chap when 
he ain’t mean, and actually was a passable 
shot once. By the time old Colin, our one 
collie attendant, had licked the 
was sorry I had sassed him the day before 
and remorsefully accepted a pipeful of his 
tobacco. 

That camped on Beaver 
creek, a tributary of the Williams fork, when 
the snow was only up to our middles in 
the parks, and where we found a lot of 
range horses feeding on some stacks of wild 
hay cut and stacked for just such a contin- 
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gency by the range feeders the previous 
summer. We had a luxurious bed of prai- 
rie feathers that night and woke in the 
morning as spry as grigs and happy as mud- 
larks, for here we were assured _ horse- 
feed and sleeping luxury a-plenty, and this 
being the heart of the elk country, we made 
our permanent camp here. 

I have said before, or intended to say, 
at least, that in these degenerate times 
it is necessary to hunt elk. We hunted them 
for two weary days without ever seeing a 
fresh track and it began to tell on our 
nerves. We got only one miserable little 
crippled mule deer buck—deer in that 
time—B— killing him out of sheer pity 
for his condition, as he was utterly dis- 
abled and of course absolutely uneatable 
from emaciation. We had counted on elk 
meat before this and the last bit of bacon 
had frizzled into nothingness. The few 
grouse we saw only served to whet our 
appetites for real strong man’s meat, and 
B— voraciously clicking his jaws as he 
looked at me the morning of the third day, 
drew his belt four holes tighter than usual 
and significantly patting his gun darkly ob- 
served: “Monte, God keep you if we don’t 
kill an elk to-day! You're old and tough, 
and tobacco-juiced and gall-soured, but I’ve 
eat coyote soup before now, and your bones 
must have some marrow in them!” I felt 
that way myself and felt of his ribs and legs 
solicitously, but the prospect was not en- 
couraging. 

We parted moodily enough, each taking 
his own course, aS was our customary wont 
in order to more thoroughly cover the 
ground, and just about 11 o’clock I came 
upon a track which I followed for an hour 
faster than I had ever trailed elk before. 
It was the spoor of a single old cow, and 
into it gradually converged divers other 
tracks, until they formed a regular trail, 
which finally debaunched upon a gentle 
hill-slope, comparatively bare of snow, and 
here the trail diverged into twenty-nine 
single tracks again, irresolute and mean- 
dering in this direction. 

My heart bounded at the sight, for it 
said as plainly as print on a political poster 
that my time was close at hand. They 
were on the feed now and evidently near- 
by, for the “sign” was fresh and I soon 


found still warm ordure in quantities. The 
hillside was patched with quaking-asp 
thickets and little parks, and among them 
somewhere were the objects of my quest. 

On the wings of a little sudden breezelet 
came a faint puff of the subtle aroma so 
grateful to the nostrils of the experienced 
elk hunter—the indescribably strong and 
yet sweet scent like that given off by a herd 
of Alderney cows—the smell of the elk when 
feeding undisturbed. For a mintue I exult- 
ed at my great good fortune, knowing in- 
stinctively from a rapid and yet careful sur- 
vey of the ground, that they would, in all 
probability, remain here for a large part of 
the day, as the location was warm and 
sheltered and the feed unusually good. 
They would, in all likelihood, lie down af- 
ter a time and then would be altogether at 
my mercy, as both ground and wind were 
conducive to successful stalking. 

I thought of B— and laughed a little 
selfishly. I would wipe the old egotist’s 
eye in great shape! Then I thought of his 
waxing years and remembered with a pang 
what he had said the night before about 
this being probably his last hunt. He had 
dwelt mournfully upon his failing vision, 
saying that it would soon be necessary to 
hang the old gun up forever. 

Something in the remémbrance hurt me 
so sharply that I turned short and before 
I knew it I was on the back track. A for- 
tunate detour, by guess, in his direction 
brought me to his straggling trail, and, 
as he was a notoriously slow and cautious 
hunter, I soon sighted him ahead. He was 
plodding almost hopelessly along through 
the snow-drifts, when my owl hoot hit him, 
in that bright midday, like a rifle ball. At 
my eager beckoning he came almost at a 
run and I said, with a tender unctiousness: 

“Twenty-nine! west. 
W-h-a-l-e-s!”’ 

He grinned a nervous grimace of under- 
standing, and tightened his belt a notch, 
while his face lighted up and his grip closed 
solid on his Sharps. Without a word, we 
back trekked over the now easily negotiated 
broken trail and in less than forty minutes 
were sniffing the elk profound through 
eager noses. We fossicked about a little, 
until we got the lay of the land, and soon 
perfected our plans. 
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“MY KODAK HAD CAPTURED THE DEER.” 
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VERY one familiar 
“ with the West, has 
seen the well 
worn trails of our 
range cattle lead- 
ing ‘across’ the 
plains to some 
“water hole;” 
many have noticed 
the deep cut, but 
now grass grown 
trails and wallows 
made by the herds 
of buffalo that 
once roamed our barren wastes in count- 
less numbers. Still others have crossed 
the mountains by trails, laid out and long 
used by the greatest “path-finders” that the 
world has ever known; but how many in 
late years have seen the deer trails in Col- 
orado beaten down by hundreds of these 
fleet-footed creatures on their annual pil- 
grimages to and from winter quarters, and 
which are to this day reserved almost ex- 
clusively for their own use. 

During the summer months, the Flat 
Tops and the Elk Head and Rabbit Ear 
ranges in northwestern Colorado and the 
foot hills leading up to them, afford ideal 
resorts for our “dusky denizens and antlered 
monarchs. the 
elfin homes in sylvan dells and bear their 
spotted fawns amid surroundings befitting 
their fairy-like nature; here they gambol 
in perfect delight, unconscious of aught 
but that bliss which absolute freedom has 
in store for all. The bucks, much reduced 
by the winter’s hardships and humbled by 
their loss of horns, seem to shun the so- 
ciety of their mates, choosing rather to 
haunt secluded spots and there to live in 
ease while they are grooming themselves 
for the fall campaign and growing new 
horns, stronger and more beautiful than 
ever before. In early September’ they 
spend the heat of the day in the oak-brush, 
allowing their horns to stand out in the 
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ALONG THE DEER TRAIL. 
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sun to harden, and e’er long are rubbing 
off the velvet by scraping against all avail- 
able obstructions. 

Then come the early storms of these 
great altitudes, driving the deer from their 
paradise out across the open country to 
their winter homes. The does lead, cau- 
tiously feeling their way as they go, while 
the fawns, close behind, imitate their every 
act, and respond to their faintest wish. All 
seem loth to leave their summer retreats, 
particularly because of the numerous at- 
tractions there, and partially on account 
of the “desperate chances to be taken in 
crossing the open country by trails, ex- 
posing them from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty miles, and at their journey’s end the 
does and fawns which have the 
target practice of men and the well-directed 
shots of lawless hunters, are in even great- 
er peril from the Ute Indians, who annually 
leave their reservations in Utah to secure 
their winter’s meat, and who slaughter all 
comers, regardless of age or The 
stronger and more experienced bucks there- 
fore hang back in the mountains until 
driven out by the severe storms of early 
winter, by which time many of the hunters 
have left the field and the Indians have 
been ordered back to their reservations. 

It is a pretty sight to see these animals go 
bounding along over some level stretch, 
winding in and out through the sage brush 
and over the creek beds, each following the 
white signal of the one before; then ap- 
proaching some hill top, to see them bunch 
up, doubtful as to their safety, while an 
old doe advances fifty yards or more to 
make sure that the way is clear, and being 
assured, all go scampering over and on wun- 
til the next change of scene is presented. 

On leaving their summer homes they are 
in perfect condition and the young bucks, 
traveling with the does and fawns, flatter 
themselves all too soon for their popular- 
ity and apparent good standing. Then 
come the pick of all the herds, handsome, 
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majestic fellows, who, anxious to prove 
their strength, battle among themselves 
for recognition. On reaching the “lower 
country,’ ‘those who survived the 
leaden hail poured into them by the hunt- 
ers on every hand, know their positions, 
and the weaker ones, recognizing their su- 
periors, yield the mastery of the herd, re- 
solving by another season to make a far 
better showing for themselves. 

The winter ranges extend west from 
Yellow and Juniper mountains to Cross 
mountain, and over the Escalante hills 
into Utah. Here the feed is comparatively 
poor and the water more or less alkaline, 
which, added to the long, anxious journey 
and the battles for supremacy, soon reduce 
these sleek, wild, splendid beasts to mere 
shadows of their former selves. As they 
become weaker they band together the 
stronger, believing that “in union there is 
strength,” or possibly because “misery loves 
company.” It is then that the isolated 
ranchers are’ sorely troubled by having 
their fences broken down and their good 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A SONG OF THE WOODS. 


Colorado’s blue skies are a happy surprise 


hay and alfalfa appropriated. At times 
when the weather is severe, the antelope 
will bunch up by the thousands, crowding 
together like sheep, fearful of an enemy, the 
outer circle exposink the weaker ones, 
while others within are trampled under foot 
in the mad rush. 

At the first breath of spring all look with 
longing eyes toward the mountains and, 
anxious to journey back, advance as the 
snows recede, finding the feed continually 
better and loitering all along the way. Pro- 
tected by the law and humiliated by their 
poverty, they become so tame that they 
can be scarcely recognized as the spirited, 
dashing fellows that passed over the same 
trails but a few months previous. The 
bucks, no longer striving for favoritism with 
the does, become reconciled to each other, 
and having no further need of their horns, 
however perfect or disfigured through ac- 
cident or strife, shed them along the trail 
that all may grow new weapons and have 
the sdme opportunities to develop them- 
selves for the next season’s combats. 


To the people who come from afar, 
And who breathe the ozone which others have known 


To conquer more ills than there are. 


A paradise here has been found by the deer, 


Who relish a climate complete. 
in winter they go to the sand-hills below, 


In summer, to the mountains’ retreat. 


Where the aspen trees quake, and the snow-waters break, 


And the air is so pure and so bright, 
There the much-hunted deer bear their fawns every year— 


There they ramble in perfect delight. 


Soon the trails they must cross, and sustain heavy loss, 


Like the “Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
For there’s many a one will be killed “just for fun,” 


By the hunters who them have waylaid. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


There I sat, fondly gazing at a buck that was grazing, 
When he suddenly scented me near, 

And was off with a dash quick as Jove’s lightning flash, 
But my kodak had captured the deer. 


There were does close behind, with their fawns quick to mind, 
As they passed swiftly by on the trail; 

At the stag, then, I got quite a long-distance shot, 
And it told such a pitiful tale. 


PHOTO. BY S. W. MATTESON 


ONE OF THE TEN, 


It was storming and late, and I scarcely could wait, 
Yet managed to dress the buck there; 

To the ranch then I went and shortly gave vent 
To a tale that was wondrously rare; 


And early next day we hastened away 
To the place where the buck had been slain; 
The bones were still there, and some of the hair, 
But coyotes had stolen our game. 


From all we could learn, they would surely return, 
And soon a revenge we had planned 

For the scavenger beasts who had, by their feasts, 
Added insult to man’s guilty hand. 


“a 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST, 


So we “skinned out” the head, and the neck widely spread, 
When we dosed it with arsenic plenty; 

And ten thieving coyotes soon barked their last notes 
(More bait and we'd surely had twenty). 


The head is now mounted, its “points” are oft counted, 
And the beautiful neck is admired; 

(The coyote in a rug so exceedingly snug, 
Appears to have simply retired). 


No more will the deer his enemies fear; 
No more will he haunt the deep dells; 

No more the coyote with his many voiced throat, 
Will startle the night with his yells. 


And now in my den, far from fallow and fen, 
I’m never too weary to tell 

The ones that I love of the head hung above, 
And the reason the coyotes thus fell. 


“THE BONES WERE STILL THERE, 
AND SOME OF THE HAIR.” 
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BY J.W.WRIGHT 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


REED-FRINGED lake at the blush of dawn, and the low, weird 
sigh of the early wind; 
A hint of gray o’er the eastern hills, and the sound of waves 
on the sandy shore; 
The rustling noise of the dead, dry weeds that were stuck 
in haste ’round the new-dug “blind;” 
The straining eye—and the swish of wings—then the 
merry crack of the old 12-bore! 


A silence deep that is but disturbed by the soft-voiced 

waves and the wind-songs rare; 

A flicker of pink in the eastern sky proclaiming the 

stars’ night-vigil o'er; 

A long, dark line moving swiftly on, and the wild goose 
cry through the chilly air; 

An anxious wait—then a spring to foot—and the mer- 

ry crack of the old 12-bore! 


Weight 


The clamor loud of the mallard drake spreading lazy 

wing from his muddy bed; 
The plaintive note of the early loon; and the gath’ring 
clouds where the white gulls soar; 

The swift, mad flight and the downward - --—— j 
dip of the canvas-back and the FF — 
plump red-head; eS 

The hasty rise from the sand-swept 
pit—then the merry crack of 
the old 12-bore! 


A burst of sun through the drifting clouds, and its golden glint on the white- 
capped flood; 
A ceaseless sound of the singing wings as long streams of the wildfow] lake- 
ward pour; 
The whistle low, or the sudden shout, that sends a keen thrill through the slug- 
gish blood: 
“Mark five to right and they’re flying low!”—then the merry crack of the old 
12-bore! 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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THE AUTHOR IN SHOOTING CLOTHES, 


TULIES-—TULLES. 


BY MAJOR DANIELS. 


(A DUCK STORY IN TWO PARTS, BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THE FAMOUS SHOOTING TO BE HAD ON 
THE MARSHES OF BEAR RIVER BAY, UTAH, THE METHODS OF DECOYING THE 
BIRDS, ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SPORTSMEN, ETC.) 


F YOU look at a 
reasonably 
large scale map 
of Utah you 
will that, 
though it has 
no outlet, there 
are three con- 
siderable rivers 
emptying into 
the Great Salt 
Lake on _ its 
eastern side. 
Southernmost 
is the Jordon, 
of which I know 

little beyond that in days gone by it and 

Utah Lake, through which it flows, used 

to provide some shooting. North of this 

is the Uintah, of which I know nothing, 
and north of it again is the Bear River, of 
which I have some knowledge, and knowl- 
edge so pleasant that I am moved to make 
it, so far as I may, the common property of 
every worshiper of St. Duck and St. Shot- 
gun. This Bear River rises somewhere in 
northeastern Utah and, realizing early in 
life the advantage of travel, journeys into 

Idaho to improve its mind. Once there it 

contracts the common disease of travelers 

—homesickness—and, turning back again 

to its natal State and after paying its re- 

spects to Bear Lake, hurries on to fulfill the 
serious mission of its life. A man at Cor- 
inne, with an interest in the Bear River 

Land Company, tried to make me believe 

that the river’s chiefest claim on the grati- 

tude of mankind was the furnishing of irri- 
gation water to his prosperous colony; but 
it has a nobler destiny than even this bene- 
ficient fate of the common or garden west- 
ern stream. When it has played the God 


of Plenty for the farmer it turns its at- 
tention to the duck shooter and becomes 
the God of More Than Plenty for him. 

Shells to the number of 4,500 went by 
freight some days ahead of the Lady and 
me. Guns to the number of four, shell cases 
and two trunks full of ducking garments 
went with us on the train and were dumped 
off at Ogden late in the night of October 
9. Next morning to the hotel comes B. 
with more guns and more shell cases, his 
mustache bristling with the lust of laugh- 
ter; so the tale of the Shawford Club was 
complete. Till train time we raided the 
defenseless city of Ogden for light litera- 
ture, tinned soups and a dozen other things 
we didn’t need, and a little before noon 
boarded the Southern Pacific. The diner 
was not open but we unlocked it with a 
silver key, bolted a short order lunch and 
jumped off at Corinne, followed by a down- 
pour of luggage that flooded the station 
platform knee-deep. For awhile it looked 
as if we were bound to join the submerged 
tenth, but Thompson, who brings the lunch 
up every day to meet the train, organized a 
rescue party. With the aid of every able- 
bodied man in sight he loaded us and our 
dunnage on a wagon, hauled the whole out- 
fit to the river, sorted us out and put us in 
the launch and we were afloat. 

Thompson steered and the scenery went 
by pretty rapidly, for the launch makes 
eight miles an hour and the current is 
good for a couple more. With a flying 
machine the distance from Corinne to Da- 
vis’ camp would not be’ over ten miles 
across a country as flat as a polo field, 
which used to be the ground floor of that 
huge body of water whose ancient shore 
lines you can see half way up the moun- 
tain sides. But Bear River is as frisky as 
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a kitten chasing its tail and travels nearly 
thirty miles to get ten. You box the com- 
pass a dozen times in two hours and a half’s 
voyage and you are sorry—at any rate we 


ALL ABOARD, 


were—when it’s over. The eastern wall of 
mountains swings now to the right, now 
to the left, now in front, now behind in a 
solemn saraband as the river twists and 
turns. Now the banks are bare and we can 
look across miles of dry grey mud to where 
the sun makes the waters of the great Lake 
a girdle of burning diamonds. Now osier 
beds crowd to the water’s edge, swaying 
their slender bodies and shaking their soft 
green curls as a little wind goes laughing 
by. The river, like a dancing girl, bends 
and sways before us, the flowing draperies 
of her banks now hiding, now revealing her 
gracious form. The blackbird’s whistle 
rings with a note of autumn and the smoke 
from my pipe shows blue as it drifts away. 
And so with talk and tobacco and the 
beauty of river and marsh and mountain 
the launch throbs us on and on and at last 
sweeps round, serious and stately as any 
ocean liner, to the landing where the Lord 
of the Manor of Duckville, Vints Davis 
himself, stands ready to welcome us. Last 
year we found Davis’ camp, the “Metropo- 
lis of the Marshes,” as we called it, most 
comfortable, and since then he has made 
so many improvements that it is positively 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


luxurious. Between the dining room, which 
with the kitchen, is a house by itself, and 
the “Club House,” which has the general 
loafing room and bunk accommodations for 
as many as you please, Davis has built a 
row of six good-sized rooms, all opening 
on a board walk. The Lady and I moved 
our trunks and hand bags into No. 1 of 
“Palace Row,” our guns, ammunition and 
etceteras into No. 2, which, when its bed 
had been moved out, made an excellent 
living room. And here, when B. had in- 
stalled his belongings further down the 
Row, we three and Vints gathered and 
talked ducks. 

You know how it is when you go a long 
way for fishing or shooting or sport of any 
kind. The day or the week before your 
arrival was the best ever seen—weather 
and water perfect, flight on heavy or fish 
rising like mad and duffers who never saw 
a rod or gun before making record bags. 
But the very minute you show in the coun- 
try—presto!—a change. The sun shines 
in a sky that might never have known a 
cloud, the fish are gorged and won’t look 
at a fly, or the birds have been hammered 
shy and won't decoy. “And how long can 


DAVIS’ LANDING. 


you stay? Only a week? Too bad. The 
weather won't change till the change of the 
moon and that comes in just eight days.” 
So it didn’t surprise me when Vints said 
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he had had the biggest shoot of his life 
the week before, but when we spoke of 
present prospects pulled a face a yard long. 
It needed a storm, he said, to bring down 
some new ducks from the North and stir 
up those already on the marsh before we 
had good, really good, sport, and it being 
just in the middle of Utah’s Indian summer, 
storms were not indicated in any alarming 
frequency. This was very bad news for 
B. and the Lady, neither of whom had been 
able to plan for more than a week at Duck- 
ville, and not especially pleasing for me, 
though I had come prepared to stay for 
three weeks if no really good shooting was 
to be had sooner. The different men who 
had been out that day came in each with 
a story of very wild ducks and small kills, 
and when we started out next morning we 
were determined to succeed, if possible, but 
not very sanguine of success. Vints, as 
usual, took the Lady in his boat, while B. 
and I each engaged a market shooter to 
look after us, and our fleet of three double 
boats made quite a formidable naval dem- 
onstration as we dropped down the river. 

The marsh about Davis’ place was about 
nine inches above the river’s surface and 
mostly bare mud, but when we passed No. 
1 and No. 2 Overflows, branches, so to 
speak, of the river, about a mile down, 
which led south into a body of water known 
as South Lake, the mud sank almost to the 
water level and the first of the tulle 
bull-rush and cat-tail beds appear. A mile 
below No. 2 Overflow is No. 3, leading west 
into the north end of West Lake, while 
what remains of the river a little below 
No. 3 Overflow becomes known as No. 4 
and flows north into the North Lake. I 
have made the very roughest sort of an 
attempt at a map, not with any hope of 
correctness in distances and compass bear- 
ings, but to give some sort of an idea of 
the general lay of the land, and in look- 
ing at this map several things should be 
borne in mind. Everything in the way of 
water except the river and the overflows 
should be considered as mud from six 
inches to more than a foot deep, covered 
with a veneer of water nowhere more than 
three inches thick. From the mouth of No. 
3 south through West Lake to water deep 
enough to honestly float a boat is (they 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


say) ten miles, and the water when you 
reach it is brackish. Everything figured 
on the map as land is dry mud east of Da- 
vis’ house and nearly solid tulles north, 
west and south. Along the margins of the 


MAKING “MUDS.”’ 


lakes, points run out, but few of them pro- 
ject far enough to make proper point shoot- 
ing a great success, unless there should be 
a strong wind sending the flight along the 
shore on which they are situated. In many 
places the tulles along the Lakes’ shores 
are broken up into towheads, which, if they 
have much water around them, offer good 
stands. Sometimes these towheads attain 
the dignity of islands, as in the case of 
Slaughter Island, so named from some big 
bags made there in the distant past, and 
Lady’s Island, which got its name from a 
killing made there last year by the Lady 
mentioned in this story. In summer, so I 
am told, the three lakes have more water 
in them, as much as a foot, and are abso- 
lutely choked with a growth of some aqu- 
atic plant. The foliage of the plant dies 
down in September—it was practically all 
gone when we arrived—but the roots re- 
main in the mud and on these the ducks 
seem mainly to feed. When undisturbed 
they spend their whole time in South Lake, 
the northern part of West Lake, and the 
eastern part of North Lake and in the Klon- 
dike, flying about more or less during the 
early morning and late afternoon in that 
apparently reasonless manner which duck 
shooters call trading. When disturbed they 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


move west out of South Lake and south- 
west down the other two lakes usually un- 
til they can bed in very wide open water. 
On a calm day they are easier to move, go 
further and are not so keen to come back, 
or, if they come readily, are apt to come 
high and wise; on a windy or stormy day 
they behave in exactly the opposite way. 
But whatever the weather, if they have 
been pounded pretty hard, or if there is a 
full moon, they tend to become nocturnal 
feeders and driven from their feed- 
ing grounds in the morning, do not usually 
come back in any numbers till dark at 
night. 

The first move toward getting a day's 
shooting in the Duckville mode is to scare 
the birds from one of the feeding 
grounds, which is usually, but not always, 
an easy matter. To be sure, whatever over- 
flow you take, except No. 4, brings you di- 
rectly onto the upper end of the feeding 
ground in either of the three lakes (as the 
East Pass does to Klondike) and the birds 
immediately in your path will fly when the 
boat is within a few 


once 


away 


hundred yards of 


them; but the birds bedded to the right and 
left (say when you come out of No. 3 into 


West Lake) often sit tight. Wild yells or 
a gun shot in the air may move them, but 
often methods fail and then those 
versed in local employ a method 
which is wonderfully effective and so far 
as I know seldom elsewhere. The 
sickle, which is part of the outfit of every 


these 


usages 


used 


boat and used in cutting tulles for blinds, is 
beaten against the outside of the boat for 
half a minute, slowly at first then faster 
and faster like a Chinese gong. The wa- 
ter surface carries the sound waves as did 
the cord in the string telephones of our 
childhood and the ducks get an alarm mes- 
sage they seldom fail to obey, unless they 
happen to be a long way up a strong wind. 
In the South and West Lakes all the birds 
can usually be sent southwest, but going 
into the North Lake through No. 4 you 
come out at the middle of the feeding 
grounds and often split the ducks into two 
bodies, one east and one west of you. In 
this case some argue that besides getting 
now and then a bird trading from the east 
the presence of a lot of ducks on the upper 
feeding grounds makes those driven south- 
west more eager to come back. Some- 
times this seems to work out, but generally 
speaking I should prefer to send all the 
birds off the feeding grounds and depend 
wholly on the return flight, which in any 
event provides vastly the most of the shoot- 
ing. As I have shown, the flight for shoot- 
ing purposes is artificial in that it depends 
on the birds being first scared out and 
as the time of scaring out is in the hands 
of the shooters they can at least set an 
hour before which there is no flight. Ex- 
perience has taught Duckville shooters that 
there is nothing to be gained by an early 
morning start and it is unusual to see a 
boat move down the river before 8 o'clock. 


MUD DECOYS AND BLINDS. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


This brings one on the _ actual shooting 
grounds between 10 and 11:30 a. m., as the 
location chosen is near or far, by which 
time wind and weather have usually dis- 
closed their intentions for the day and may 
be taken advantage of. In Utah, as in Colo- 
rado, wind has a great influence on sport, 
but this difference should be noted: Here 
in Colorado the windward shore of a body 
of water, or at least that shore along which 
the wind blows, is usually the one the 
birds favor, but around Duckville the wa- 
ter is so shallow that anything like a 
strong wind blows it quite away and as 
ducks there do not seem to feed much on 
bare mud, or at any rate do not decoy well 
on bare mud, one always plans, when one 
can, to get on a lee shore. 

Other rules might be formulated as to 
the best position from which to shoot un- 
der various conditions, but I prefer to let 
each one draw his own conclusions from 
the second part of this story to be pub- 
lished next month, which will largely con- 
sist of a diary of my sixteen days’ shoot- 
ing. With my map before him he can read- 
ily see why I chose to shoot in a given 


place and learn from the diary whether 
the bag justified the decision. Of course 
my choice of a position was always largely 
influenced by the advice of whoever took 
me out, especially when after the Lady 
went home I had Vints Davis himself as 
pusher, for Vints is duckwise almost to 
the point of witchcraft. Ordinarily it is 
pleasanter, I admit, to run one’s shoot one- 
self, to do all the planning, all the work 
and reap all the glory; but Duckville seems 
to me an exception. One can acquire in 
a reasonable time enough duck wisdom to 
plan a shoot and enough knowledge of the 
country not to get irretrievably lost, but 
very few men not inured to the life and 
in the hardest condition could stand up to 
the physical labor. Four or five miles’ pull 
over the mud to a position would take the 
ginger out of most city dwellers and four 
or five miles back would be the very latest 
of last straws. Making a blind on a point 
or on a towhead is of course easy enough, 
but making a good “open” blind, a blind 
out in the lake, is an art to be learned in 
time but not easily. First a dozen willow 
bushes cut from along the river bank are 
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stuck, bushy part up, in the mud in a circle 
some five feet across. Between these wil- 
lows are stuck handfuls of rushes—lI am 
presuming you have half a boat load cut 
as you came through the overflow or taken 
from the nearest shore. The tops of the 
willows are then bent over and interwoven 
with each other and with the tulle tops 
until, if all has gone well, you have a hide 
not to be blown down by every wandering 
breeze and sufficiently impervious to ducks’ 
eyes without being so trim, so formal, so 
evidently a work of artifice as to arouse 
the ducks’ suspicion. All this sounds easy 
—believe me it is hard, but nothing so nard 
in point of labor as making mud balls or 
“muds,” as we call them for. short, the 
Duckville equivalent for decoys. Last 
year, our first there, B. and I took out a 
huge trunk full of the real thing, Sibley 
hollow decoys, the prettiest shape and the 
most natural colors ever’ seen, but the 
weight of even a dozen of them was a 
handicap to a boat where’ every ounce 
counted and the very mud going over which 
we had to boat them, itself furnished a 
substitute. You must remember that this 
mud is soft and that the water covering it 
is never more than a very few inches deep. 
Take then a curved spade and driving it 
deep in turn up a wad of mud about a foot 
long and four or five inches high above the 
water. Make a few score of these muds 
(I have seen Davis make over two hun- 
dred in less than half an hour) and go a 
hundred or two yards away—the effect is 
marvelously like a flock of ducks feeding; 
at any rate this is what the ducks think, 
and if they are in a mood to decoy their 
credulity will lead them within easy gun- 
shot. Indeed ducks, but usually singles, 
I will admit, have come in from behind 
me and before I saw actually lit 


them 
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among my muds. 


A mere description of 
making muds gives no proper idea of their 
verisimilitude any more than it gives of 
the hard labor necessary to make them, 
labor which is arm-racking, back-breaking, 
proauctive of blisters and profanity. By 
all means then take some man of the 
marshes in your boat with you so that you 
may land quickly and unfagged in a proper 
blind, properly built and surrounded by 
proper muds. They are all good shooting 
mates, these marsh men, and if you arrange 
for them not to do any shooting themselves 
when they take you out, so much the bet- 
ter. When nothing is doing you can ex- 
tract from them much duck lore, when the 
shooting is on you can watch for flight 
birds from the south and west while your 
pusher sees that no trading birds sneak 
past you from behind. When a cripple falls 
too far out to shoot over you can have your 
pusher take the second gun and round 
him up, thus satisfying the dictates of hu- 
manity to the benefit of the bag. He can 
collect dead birds which have fallen far 
enough outside your muds to decoy other 
ducks out of good range and in a dozen 
other ways save you much leg-weariness, 
and when it comes to picking up time, the 
loss of many shots. It is not, you see, an 
easy shoot taken at its best, but with a 
pusher it is by no means beyond the pow- 
ers of the ordinary man, though women of 
course must be stronger as well as keener 
than the average of their sex to thoroughly 


enjoy it. The Lady, who been 
out both trips with me, is not phenom- 
enally strong, but she is an old hand at 


duck shooting and keener than mustard. 
“Duckville?” said she, when I proposed this 
autumn’s trip; “Of course I'll go. Why it’s 
the finest shoot in the country.” 
(Continued in January Number.) 
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A SNAP SHOT. 


BY DAN DE FOE, 


URN out! The dawn is turned to gold— 

Turn out! 

Out tho’ the air be crisp and cold 
Turn out! 

Out where the streams forever flow, 

Mut where the clouds caress the snow, 

Out where the winds of winter blow 

Turn out! 


On to the crests of the mountains high 
Lead on! 

On to the fields that face the sky 
Lead on! 

On with a mien of might imbued, 

On to the meadows many-hued 

To peace, and silence, and solitude— 

Lead on! 


Wait! Are ye hunters, and can ye hear? 
Ah, wait! 
Again ‘tis an elk’s cali, shrill and clear- 
Just wait! 
Hark to that rumbling, tumbling sound! 
With boofs of lightning they spurn the ground— 
See! see!—His Majesty!—antler-crowned! 
Now, wait. 


Waiting—O Beauty! O Grace! 
They stand; 
Waiting a signal to lead the chase, 
They stand; 
Waiting and halting ‘twixt doubt and dread 
(Now shall no innocent blood be shed: 
One living is more than a hundred dead), 


They stand! 


O Strength! 


The camera, quick! for a photo fair— 
That’s sport! 

A snap shot quick for a picture rare— 
That’s sport! 

A shot, but not with powder and ball; 

At crack of the rifle but one would fall; 

A touch of the buttor transfers them all— 

That’s sport! 
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PHOTO. BY R. S. BALL A SNAP SHOT—‘‘On to the meadows many-hued— 
To peace, and silence, and solitude 


T IS the 27th of De- 
There is 
no good reason why 


cember. 


Memory should to- 
night carry me 
back to the pine 
woods; unless it 
lies in the beating 
of the wind-hurled 
snow against the 
windows and the 
snapping of the big 
logs there in the fire-place. But Memory 
plays strange tricks at times. Perhaps 


Nan’s picture smiling down on me from the 


mantel, and the measured breathing of my 
old setter dog lying over there on my best 
couch, have their influence. It was on such 
a night as this that Pierre, Nan and I sat 
before the rude fire-place in his new-built 
cabin and listened to the howling of the first 
October blizzard. 

It is de bad night! But it is 
that de hunting vill be easy to-morrow, for 


“Sacre! 


de wet branches crack not so loud under de 
foot, an’ de moose cannot hide his track in 
de snow.” And the old guide refilled his 
pipe and began mending some  long-used 
snowshoes. 

The wind shrieked around the corners of 
the cabin and anon came in gusts down the 
broad chimney, filling the room with smoke 
and wood-ashes. Pierre worked and I 
smoked in silence, and Nan drew closer to 
the fire and became very subdued. I blamed 
myself for allowing her to come with me, 
for a fellow’s sister is decidedly out of place 
in the big woods in October. But she 
pleaded so earnestly, and—well, I thought 
the trip might make her forget some things. 
Poor Nan! The preceding five years had 


WRIGHT. 


been gloomy enough for both of us; she 
carrying an ache in her heart that was never 
revealed except in the sad, moist look 
in her big eyes, and I trying vainly to make 
her forget! No one thought it would 
amount to much; but when Bob Lewis dis- 
appeared and the years brought no word 
from him, and Nan changed from a creature 
of gladness to a quiet, sad young woman, 
we knew we had misjudged the seriousness 
of what we lightly termed a lovers’ quar- 
rel. But it sufficed to show me what a 
bachelor escapes, and to strengthen me in 
my ancient resolutions. 

My thoughts to-night take me from this, 
my comfortable “den,” to Pierre’s cabin in 
the big woods, with its antlers, snowshoes, 
guns and roaring pine knots. On that par- 
ticular October night we sat around the fire 
in silence until Pierre grunted, placed his 
mended snowshoes in one corner and set- 
tled himself, cross-legged, on the floor in 
front of the blazing logs. 
“Sacre!” he at last exclaimed. “Always 
it is my luck to be far away ven my big 
moose comes to de stream. To-morrow he 
vill come, an’ I vill be here! It is de—vat 
you call it—de fate, mebbe? 

“Effery year I go for him, but always he 
goes safe away, an’ de bullet finds him not. 
Mebbe it is that my hand trembles too much 
an’ my eye plays tricks ven I see his big 
body an’ de big horns, which are many times 
bigger than any others. If it is that your 
mind can mek de image of three big bulls 
all in one, then you have my moose. 

“Once each year I see him, an’ once, 
mebbe twice, I send de lead after him, but 
it neffer finds him right. Mebbe I get—vat 
you call it?—de buck fever. For it many 
times is that ve succeed in efferything ex- 
cept that which ve most want to do. 
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“In de black woods he lives, where even 
Piet, de ol’ Indian, has neffer walked. Sacre! 
It is de wild place! Thirty miles down de 
river to de place where de big rock is, then 
five miles to de north an’ into de black 
woods. There de moose grow big an’ many, 
an’ de ouananiche fights de fiercest. Sacre! 
But it is of all de world de bes’ hunting 
ground! Only de Indians know it, an’ only 
a few of them, an’ neffer a white man has 
been there, except one who lives there jus’ 
beyond de big rock. 

“Strange it is ‘bout him. How long he 
has lived there I do not know; but three 
years ago, ven first I vent to de place an’ 
ven first I saw my big moose, I found him. 
It is that I had shot a bull for my eating, an’ 
to him I vent with de knife, ven sudden he 
rise to his feet an’ charge me. Sacre! It 
vas de awful moment! Not time had I to 
shoot again so I wait for him with de knife, 
an’ vat is de knife worth in such times? It 
was de las’ of Pierre, mebbe. But sudden I 
heard de crack of de gun, an’ sacre! de 
bull sink dead to de ground! Then I hear 
de one wild Indian yell, an’ I think mebbe 
it was better if de moose had got Pierre. But 
it vas de white man, an’ he came quick to 
me an’ gave me his flask an’ grabbed me by 
de hand and hollered again! Sacre! It mek 
my eyes wet in my head an’ my heart soft 
in my breast, an’ my tongue cannot speak! 
For why should de fellow care if Pierre be 
killed or not—I vas only de ol’ guide. Yet 
it is with some men that they think more of 
de heart in de breast than they do of de 
clothes on de back. Then ve cut de meat 
ve want, an’ he tek me to his cabin. An’ 
he ask who I am, an’ I told him Pierre, de 
guide, an’ he said he know me. I ask him 
how he know me, an’ he said it mek no dif- 
ference, only he know me. An’ ven I ask 
him vat I shall call him, he said jus’ Jack— 
an’ it is enough, for he is much like Mister 
Jack that once I told you about. An’ so it 
vas always Pierre an’ Jack. 

“Ve packed de meat through de thick 
woods, an’ he go ahead. Sudden ve come 
to a clear place an’ his cabin. Sacre! Such 
a cabin! Big like de houses in de village; 
an’ first de big room an’ then other rooms, 
an’ all for jus’ one man! Why he built it 
so, I know not. An’ in de front vas de vines, 


an’ de beds where de flowers had been in de 
summer. 


It vas de strange place for one 
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man! Inside were many things which Pierre 
did not understand, an’ many books with 
strange letters that Pierre know not—ex- 
cept de French which I know, an’ which he 
gave me to read. 

“Long I stayed, for Jack would have it so, 
an’ much ve hunted together; an’ he vas de 
magnificent fellow! Much ve talked, but 
always of de woods; an’ of himself he said 
nothing, an’ Pierre did not ask; for it is 
that ve have enough to watch each his own 
life an’ not look too much in de affairs of 
others. Each year I go to him, but always 
de talk is of hunting an’ fishing. I know 
not ven he came, I know not where he came 
from or how long he vill stay. Only I know 
that he lives there, an’ that he is de splendid 
fellow! 

“An’ that night de first storm came, an’ 
it howled and shrieked as it do now, an’ 
de nex’ morning de snow is on de ground. 
Then ve go hunting, an’ I find him de woods- 
man par excellence; for neffer de twig 
cracks under his foot, an’ neffer de wind 
blows from him to de game, an’ neffer a 
word does he speak. Only he hunts, hunts, 
hunts. 

“Ve work toward de stream, an’ scarce 
are ve come to de big rock ven he raise his 
hand an’ then he point. Pierre looked, an’ 
sacre! de blood stood still in my veins, an’ 
there came to me de coldness which is not 
of de wind, an’ with my hand I brushed my 
eyes like I brush away de dream in my 
sleep. For vat I see mek me curse my eyes 
for de tricks they play, an’ de woman-weak- 
ness comes into my hand. There by de big 
rock, standing in de reeds by de edge of de 
stream, vas my moose. Long has Pierre 
hunted de big woods, an’ many de big moose 
has he seen, but sacre! they vas as chil- 
dren! Of such bigness vas his body an’ of 
such spread vas his horns that hardly I 
could believe it vas a moose, but I think it 
must be some wild thing that I have neffer 
before known! It is that my tongue is weak, 
an’ cannot mek you understand his bigness. 

“Then sudden I hear Jack whisper ‘shoot!’ 
an’ I shoot; but sacre! de sights of de gun 
bob up an’ down, an’ I hit him untrue! With 
one jump he is away, but ve find de blood 
on de snow, an’ all day ve follow, follow, 
follow; yet always de red stains grow 
smaller, an’ ve know he is not bad hit, an’ 
that it is useless. Each year I go for him, 
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an’ each year I see him, yet I bring him not 
home. But it is that Pierre vill some day 
get him, certain.” 

Pierre knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
and Nan yawned and soon disappeared be- 
hind the screens that gave her a “room” to 
herself. Pierre arose and brought me his 
well-thumbed French book, exhibiting it 
with the pride of a child in the possession 
of a new toy. I glanced at the name writ- 
ten on the title-page, read a little here and 
there until I became drowsy, and then re- 
tired, after seeing Pierre lock the book in 
the little chest that held his’ treasures. 
Pierre rolled up in a blanket before the fire 
and was soon asleep, and I went to my hem- 
lock couch in the corner. 

To our surprise and satisfaction, the morn- 
ing broke clear, but rather cold. I had 
passed a restless night. In my dreams I 
had hunted Pierre’s big moose with a per- 
sistency that was commendable if not suc- 
cessful. I saw him; I shot at him, wounded 
him—and then followed him until I awoke. 
| had visiions of his massive head adorning 
my “den” and when I was’ aroused by 
Pierre’s movements about the room, I knew 
that the red-god in me would not be at peace 
until | had tramped the depths of the black 
woods in search of Pierre’s moose. At 
breakfast I suggested a trip to the big rock, 
and Pierre was all excitement in a minute. 
Nan was enthusiastic at the prospect of a 
trip on the river, so we loaded the canoes 
as rapidly as possible, locked the cabin and 
started. The memory of that trip will be 
an everlasting joy. 

The big rock was reached at last, the 
canoes were beached, and while Nan un- 
jointed a rod and whipped the stream for a 
ouananiche, I contrived to have a quiet word 
with Pierre. Although the old guide re- 
vealed in his eyes the surprise my instruc- 
tions awakened in him, he was too experi- 
enced to question me; and the skill and 
shrewdness he displayed in grasping my in- 
tentions and carrying out my exact wishes, 
were remarkable, as shall presently appear. 

We were tramping silently through the 
woods, when suddenly Pierre stopped and 
pointed with his finger. I looked in the di- 
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rection indicated, nodded my head, and get- 
ting my gun ready for action I started 
through the timber, ostensibly for a moose, 
and was soon out of their sight. Going on 
a few hundred yards I came to the opening 
and the cabin, as I expected. 

My knock at the door was answered by 
the click of a revolver and a surprised 
“Come in!” uttered in French. I entered, 
and with a cherry “Hello, old man!” stuck 
out my hand to the man whose name I had 
seen in Pierre’s French book—Bob Lewis! 

The details of that meeting are of no in- 
terest to anyone but to Bob and to me. I 
told him Pierre was coming, and while he 
busied himself replenishing the fire I 
stepped to the door and called the guide. 
He and Nan appeared almost immediately, 
of course, and as Nan stepped into the cabin 
I caught Pierre by the arm and led him 
away. 

Pierre and I sat on a stump and ruined 
nearly an entire flask before the young peo- 
ple in the cabin remembered that we were 
in existence. Then Bob came to the door 
and called us. 

I don’t believe Pierre thoroughly under- 
stands the affair yet, although I explained it 
all. He still seemed a trifle confused about 
it when I left him two months ago. But he 
thinks it’s great! 

That was the most successful hunt I ever 
experienced. If you don’t believe it, there’s 
a moose head just above the fire-place there 
that will remove your skepticism. And 
what’s more, there were four people in the 
canoes on the up-stream trip—Pierre and I 
occupying one of them. 

* * * 

It was a beautiful wedding, and Nan was 
a queen! They’re abroad now for a year or 
two. It was the only genuinely happy day 
I had enjoyed for five years. I seem to 
smell the prange blossoms this minute, here 
in my dingy bachelor apartments; for there 
is Nan’s face smiling down on me, and 
there’s another ——-. Confound it! Whata 
fool Memory and an open fire can some- 
times make of a man! 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY .... 


THE CAMERA ON THE FARM. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


EVERAL might tell you of how the natives laughed at 
I had the pleasure US we were “book farmers,” and 


years ago, 


because 


of spending a year 


and a half on a 


two-acre farm in 
Oakland 


Southern Michigan 


County, 


and, with one ex: 
ception, it 


delightful 


was a 
experi- 


ence, and that ex- 


ception was photo 
which 


was carried on un- 


graphing, 


der difficulties. I might tell you how we 
dubbed our new home “Landheim,” and 
took possession by raising the stars and 
stripes, much as though we had invaded the 
castle of some enemy, instead of merely dis- 
lodging an unassuming Yankee, who came to 
the Wolverine State when it was young. I 


how we raised more vegetables than they 
did and had a plentiful supply for our table; 
I might tell you of how we had more fruit 
in the fall than we knew what to do with, 
so that the apples rotted in the barn; I 
might tell you of how we made a success of 
poultry raising, contrary to expectations; I 
might tell you of the delightful rides we 
took—but I imagine ye editor is just getting 
ready to use his blue pencil, and so I will 
have to desist and get down to business. 
The life of an amateur photographer in the 
country is beset with tribulation and disap- 
pointment—unless he exercises all the in- 
ventiveness and determination the Lord has 
given him. Of course, a dark room must be 
improvised, and what could be better suited 
to the purpose than the kitchen? Here we 
have a sink. No running water? What’s 
the matter with getting a medium-sized keg 
and filling it with water, to be drawn off 
through a small faucet, by means of whch 
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the flow of the lqud can be easily regulated. thirty to forty-five minutes after fixing. If 
It is the best subsitute for the handy pen- it can be done conveniently the water should 
stock of the city that I know of. If a keg is be changed once or twice in the course of 


THE APPLE HARVEST. 


A FALLEN GIANT. 


not procurabe, use two pails full of water; the evening. I take it for granted that the 
wash your plates after development in the developing will be done after nightfall. 
one and let them stand in the other for from Even then, on moonlit nights, there will be 
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sions. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


trouble in keeping the light out. 
still laughs when she recalls the blankets we 
used to hang over the windows on such oc ¢a- 


IN THE ORCHARD, 


lent negatives, if the amateur 


one time. 


Plates deveoped, fixed and washed, either 
under the running water of the keg or the 
standng water of the pails, will yield excel- 


tempt to develop more than two or three at 


LANDHEIM.” 


The tuby lantern is one of the most im- 
portant requisites for photographic work in 
the country. Without a good light, devel- 
oping that is already rendered irksome by 
the absence of various conveniences is made 
doubly wearisome, until one feels like mak- 
ing a frequent allusion to a certain hot place 
copiously mentioned in the Bible. My ad- 
vice is to get the best lantern to be had. 
I believe John Carbutt, of Philadelphia, has 
the reputation of making the best one on 
the market. It costs four or five times more 
than the contrivance usually sold to the un- 
suspecting amateur, but it is worth it. The 
miserabe thing I used for the purpose while 
in the country caused me enough vexation 
of spirit to sour the temper of a saint. 

As a rule, there are few opportunities 
among rural surroundings for snapshot pho- 
tography, hence a slow plate should receive 
the preference. 

Subjects! Good Lord! there is no end to 
them. The greatest painters received their 
inspiration in the country, and their works 
are full of hints. The landscape at all times 
of the day is full of charms. Harvesting 
scenes, weary toilers taking their noonday 
rest, barefooted children on the roadside or 
romping at play, the kine driven homeward 
at eventide, the setting sun’s farewell to the 
village church spire—all of these will pro- 
vide the amateur photographer with sub- 
jects that will oft tax to the full his faculty 
for artistic selection and composition. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 
The December competition brought out 
the largest and best collection of prints re- 
ceived in many months. So close, in fact, 
were several prints for first place nonors, 
that the judges found it difficult to place the 
winners of first prize and honorable men- 
tion. The print entitled “On Road Between 
San Jose and Congress Springs,” by 
T. Lenzen of San Jose, Cal., was awarded 
first prize. There was, however, some ob- 
jection to the title of this print, which should 
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PHOTO BY L. E. OFFUTT. 
AIN'T MUCH TO-DAY.” 


Winnerof Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
Photographic Competition for December. 


never have been applied to a 
artistic. An ideal title 
selected that would add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the print. The data sub- 
mitted with Mr. Lenzen’s print was as fol- 
lows: Date negative was made, July, 1900; 
time of day, about noon; light, good; lens, 
Victor rapid rectilinear; diaphram or stop, 
32, W.. S. ray filter; exposure, about 2 sec- 
onds; plate, med. Cramer _§Iso.; de- 


picture so 
could have been 


veloper, 
Velox. 


brom. hydr.; printing process used, 

Honorable mention was awarded to L. E. 
Offutt of Memphis, Tenn., for his print en- 
titled “Bizness Ain’t Much To-day.” The 
posing and arrangement of figure in this 
picture was all that could be desired, and 
it made a close run for first place. The 
data accompanying it was:: Date negative 
was made, August, 1900; locality, Memphis, 
Tenn.; time of day, 4 p. m.; light, good; 
lens, Darlot; diaphram or stop, 32; expos- 
ure, % second; plate, Seed’s 2'iX; de- 
veloper, Eikonogen; printing process used, 
Aristo platino. 

Some of the other 
here named 


prints submitted are 
in the order of their merit: 
“State Capitol from Rear, During Storm,” 
by H. H. Derr, Sacramento, Cal.; ‘‘Sunset,” 
by F. Braddock, Cal.; 
“Moonlight on Puget Sound,” by G. B. Jeni- 
son, Blaine, Wash.; “Jupiter 
by Dr. G. R. Wells, Livingston, Mont.; 
“Evening,” by F. M. Braddock, Sacramento, 
Cal.; “The Good Samaritan,’ by Hugo 
Erichsen, M. D., Detroit, Mich.; “A Mount- 
ain Pastoral,” by A. P. Vaughn, Hooper, 
Colo.; “Bad News,” by Hugo Erichsen, M. 
D., Detroit, Mich. 


OUR LOCAL CAMERA SHOW. 


The most successful and meritorious ex- 
hibition that the Colorado Camera club has 
yet held was that which occurred in Denve: 
at the residence of Major William Cooke 
Daniels, president of the club, on November 
20-24, 1900. The opening night was an in 
vitation affair, to which only the friends of 
the club were invited, and the large music 
room of the Daniels home (the room given 
over to the exhibition), was filled to over- 
flowing on that and the succeeding nights. 

The awards were as follows: First prize, 
$35 donated by Major Daniels, awarded to 
Harry E. Rubincam for his print entitled, 
“Autumn;” second prize, $15 donated also 
by Major Daniels, was awarded to Thomas 
A. Morgan for his print, ‘“‘The Wane of Day;” 


“Honorable Mention” was awarded to the fol- 


lowing: Robert Slack’s “Interior St. John’s 
Cathedral,” E. Y. Judd’s ““Meditation,’” Harry 
C. Rubincam’s “Neghgee,” J. B. Gorton’s “A 
Marine Thoroughfare” and Ella Badger’s 
“Spring.” 
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Whatever may be said in praise of the 
other prints of the exhibition, it can be said 
that Mr. Rubincam’s production, in our mind, 
so far eclipsed the other prints entered that 
its eligibility for first place could not be 
questioned. The richness of this picture, the 


selection of subject and the handling of the 


details showed the purest conceptions of art, 
and the author well deserved first place. 

As a whole, the collection of photographs 
far surpassed in merit those of any previous 
exhibit in Colorado, and if next year’s show 
is handled in the same masterly manner as 
the exhibition of 1900, we predict for it over- 
whelming success. 


MR. LONG’S INGENIOUS INVENTION—SEE NEXT PAGE, 


BY E. Vv. LONG. 


MOUNT RANIER, WASHU,, 4,444 FEET—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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THE CHEAPEST CAMERA ON RECORD. 

Mr. E. V. Long of Tacoma, Wash., is not 
only a genius at camera building, but he 
has accomplished what some manufacturers 
would marvel at if they could see his iatest 
contraption in the shape of a camera. He 
has built an instrument costing about 75 
cents with which he has taken better pic- 
tures than with his costly long-focus camera. 

Mr. Long used a No. 26 concave-convex 
spectacle lens with a focal length of 26 
inches. He then made a box of rough one- 
half-inch pine boards, nailed together in the 
usual manner, filling the cracks with hard 
bicycle rim cement. The length of the box 
from the lens to the plate-holder is 26 inches. 
The spectacle lens was placed in a wooden 
pill box, to which was attached a rubber 
washer with a half-inch hole in it. he cover 
of the pill box was used as a cap for the 
lens. The outside dimensions of the box are 
5%4x6%4 inches. A mortise was made in the 
outside of the box and pieces of clock spring 
were nailed on to hold the plate-holder in 
place. The color screen is held in place by 
a holder made of tin 

We reproduce two photos herewith—one 
of Mt. Rainier, Wash., taken with this cam- 
era, and also a photo of the camera itself— 
which we believe will interest our photo- 
graphic readers. 

DR. ERICHSEN’S ARTICLES. 

Every amateur photographer who reads 
Outdoor Life will be interested in the series 
of articles now being run in this department 
from the pen of Dr. Hugo Erichsen of De- 
troit, Mich. Dr. Erichsen has given the sub- 
ject of photography much study, and as it 
has been a pleasant pastime to him, he takes 
a delight in imparting some of his knowledge 
to others. Among the articles which he has 
promised us for future numbers are: Janu- 


ary, “Photographing Street Scenes:” Febru- 
ary, “Photography as a Winter Pastime:” 
March, “Photographing Animals.” 


We beg to announce that owing to the 
increasing popularity of our monthly 
print competitions we will, commencing 
with the February competition offer asa 


OUTDOOR 


NOTICE. 


Lire. 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS, 


(>ee Illustrations in this department.) 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901, up to and includ- 
ing the month of June, is as follows: 

January—Genre Pictures. 

February—Snow Pictures. 

March—Gray Day Pictures. 

April—Landscape with Figures. 

May—Night Scenes (not flashlights). 

June—Architecture, Antiquated Build- 
ings. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The January coupon may be found on 
lastreading page of thisissue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


second prize a fac-simile of our present 
silver medal in bronze. Honorable Men- 
tion will thereafter be accorded to the 
third print in grade of merit. 
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GREETING. 


It is approaching the annual Yule-time, 
the season of gladness and joy, and Outdoor 
Life wishes to extend its warmest greeting 
to the disciples of forest and stream, field 
and mountain, who have been 
with our progress for the past three years. 
Their encouragement and support in 
early and more trying days is now one of 
the happiest memories which we cherish at 
this, the stepping stone of a new era. We 
have publish a magazine 
that will please the majority of Western 
sportsmen; we know we have not satisfied 
all. We have tried to push up the stairs of 
progress without injuring the feelings of 
any; we know that we have tramped on the 
toes of some. 


associated 


our 


endeavored to 


But if our present friends re- 
main loyal, and their support is as earnest 
and sincere in the years to come as it has 
been in the past, we shall feel that this is 
ample reward for our labors. 

That the magazine has grown steadily in 
size, influence and strength since its first 
issue presages a successful future. That 
it shall eventually hold a place on the 
pinnacle of success we hope, for our 
ideal of a sportsman’s magazine is as yet 
far from realized. Our work, our friends’ 
support, and the co-operation of the Western 
sportsmen will accomplish it all. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE COMING CONVENTION. 


Every sportsman in the state of Colorado 
should rally to the support of the conven- 
tion which the Denver Wheel Club has inau- 
gurated to be held during the present 
month in Denver. This meeting will afford 
an opportunity for everyone interested in 
the protection of game in the West to be 
heard, and we hope it will be productive 
of the most good which it is possible to be 
derived from such an undertaking. The 
men who have the making of game laws in 
their own hands are the sportsmen, and if 
they are fully represented at the coming con- 
vention there should emanate from that body 
of men the most perfect game law that has 
ever graced our statute books. A _ perfect 
game law is no more possible than is a per- 
fect law of any kind, but we can make these 
measures nearer perfection by attending 
such conferences and lending them our voice 
and influence 

It is therefore to be earnestly hoped that 
a full attendance will be on hand to discuss 
the various phases of what may be consid- 
ered an equitable and sensible law for the 
state of Colorado. We should set the pace 
of all other states in this respect. 

If the Denver Wheel Club had not called 
such a convention, Outdoor Life would have 
inaugurated a similar movement, as we have 
been gathering opinions and data on the sub- 
ject for a year—many letters from promi- 
nent sporsmen covering their suggestions 
having been published in the magazine from 
month to month. Our full page coupons pub- 
Ished in every number asking for opinions 
on the various points at issue have aroused 
the deepest interest all over the state, and 
have been a means of bringing the sports- 
men to a realizaton of the necessity for 
stricter measures in the protection of our 
game. 

We believe that among other changes we 
should have a close season on elk for from 
two to four years and a short open season on 
mountain sheep. Our reason for advocating 
such a change is that the fast declining elk 
should have a chance to increase, as their 
numbers have been dropping off at a rapid 
rate. On the other hand, sheep have been 
increasing, and can stand the inroads of the 
hunter much more effectively than the elk. 
We strongly advocated in our October 
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number a national game preserve for Colo- 
rado, to be run under Federal jurisdiction 
on the same plan as is the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and we believe this proposition 
should receive the favorable support of the 
coming convention. 

We believe that the opening of the dove 
season should be extended two weeks or a 
month, and the deer and anteope season at 
least two weeks. 

Spring duck shooting should be abolished. 
There is no logical argument, save that of 
wanton slaughter, in favor of shooting ducks 
in the spring. 

Guides should 
extent. They also be required to 
make a full report on the Ist of January 
each year, of their business to the 
While theirs 
gitimate business in every way and should 
not be discouraged, yet they are trafficking 
in the people’s game and owe it to the peo- 
ple to give a full account of themselves. If 
such an report received from 
every guide in the state, it would bring to 
the office of the game commissioner the most 
valuable statistics which it would be possi- 
ble to collect, while at the 
would tend to hold the guides, 


be licensed to a 
should 


nominal 


state 


game commissioner. is a le 


annual were 


same time it 
to a moral 
extent at least, responsible for the work of 
the people employing them. 

All unmounted heads or hides shipped out 
of the state should have a tax, but no tax 
should be imposed on mounted heads or 
hides leaving the state. This change should 
be made in justice to the taxidermists with- 
in our own state, who should derive what 
profit there is in mounting heads or hides 
of animals killed in Colorado. 

There should be a measure instituted com- 
pelling the use of water wheels, or some 
other suitable fixture at the heads of all ir- 
rigation ditches taken from trout streams, 
for the purpose of keeping trout from going 
down these ditches. 

The Denver Wheel Club is a strong and 
influential and Outdoor Life 
believes that it is fully capable of pushing 
through to a successful issue the 
started by us over a year ago. 


organization, 


work 


In order that 
there shall be no conflict or opposing set 
of opinions submitted to the next Assembly, 


we believe it is the duty of every sportsman 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


to work to the interest of the coming con- 


vention. It is now up to the Denver Wheel 
Club—may its conclusions be as strong in 
equity and sense as has been its sincerity of 
purpose in the work at hand. 


CONTRIBUTIONS LAID OVER. 


Owing to a large influx of matter for our 
Holiday number, some very excellent arti- 
cles intended had to be 
omitted. They will, however, appear in sub- 
sequent numbers, some of them in the Janu- 
ary issue. Among the 


for this issue 


articles mentioned 
“A Colorado Hunt,” by 
“A Day After Ducks,” 
‘Biographical Sketch of 
Dall De Weese, contributed; “Brooks’ Bear,” 
by J. H. Duncan; “A Strong Hand,” by N. H. 
Crowell; “A Colorado Outing,” by J. W. 
Wright; “A Hunt on the White River,” by 
F. J. Haffner; “A Summer Trip,” by C. A. 
Meek, M. D.; “My First Bear,” by George 
Newman; “A Race Life with a Forest 
Fire,” by Roy McCreery; “A Three Days’ 
Hunt,” by R. H. Davis; “The Last Fight,” 
(poem) J. W. Wright; “An Elk Hunt in the 
Olympics,” by A. D. Baukhage; “Game Law 
Advice,” by “A Wildfowl Crank”; “On Top 
of Colorado,” by A. P. Vaughan; “The Wit- 
ness of the Sun,” by Frank H. Mayer; “A 
Trip to Old Mexico,” by Z. R. Howe; “The 
Phillaloo Bird,” (poem) by J. F. Newby; 
“Photographing Street Scenes,” by Hugo 
Erichsen, M. D.; “Four Tender Foots and a 
Cowboy,” by A. Edgar Goetz; “The Phantom 
Stag of Devil’s Head,” (poem) by O. W. 


are the following: 
Dr. A. H. Ketcham; 
by Twelve-Bore; 


for 


Kinne; “A Story of the Santa Fe Trail,” by 
Samuel F. Hazelhurst; “At Close Quarters 
with a Cinnamon,” by Victor Borcherdt; 


“A Buffalo Hunt in '74,” by A. M. Strope; 
“A Climb up Popocatapetl,” by Wm. L. Holt; 
“Trout Fshing on the Snake River,” by J. E. 
Clark; “The Hot Pots of Midway,” by E. L. 
Parker; “A Tram Ride in the Wasatch,” by 
Lily Munsell Ritchie; “A Day at Lake Te- 
tonka,” by Dr. Wm. H. Steele; “Sunset on 
Great Salt Lake,” (A Reverie in Stanza) by 
Valerie De Mude Kelsey; “Deer Hunting in 
California,” by J. F. Newby; “Hetchy Hetchy 
Valley,” by A. T. Hyde; “The Story of a 
Bell,” by S. D. Barnes; “An Elk Hunt on the 
Saldue River,” by A. M. Barker, D. D. S. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


SHOTGUN CONTEST NEARING AN END. 

Interest in our shotgun contest is 
month by the fact that since the October shoot only 
three contestants dropped out. Those making clean 
scores in the November shoot are Clark, Higgins and 
Burt, of Brighton, Colo.; Lewis and Clark, of Long- 
mont, Colo.; Wernecke and Williams, of Wichita, Kan.; 
! * Miller and John Harmes, of Florence, Colo.; 
and E. E. Baer, of White City, Kan. The leaders in 
the contest therefore are Miller and Harmes, of Flor- 
ence, Colo., and Williams, of Wichita, Kan., all with 
clean scores. These, by the way, were the leaders on 
November st. 

Every shooter whose score is recorded in this month’s 
issue is urgently requested to shoot in the final shoot 
which occcurs this month. If no one drops out the 
event will close with a total of nineteen shooters 
who will have participated in every shoot from the 
first. 

In case there shall be a tie after the December 
event is shot the following rule, designated in the 
conditions published in previous numbers as rule 
shall be followed: 

7. The gun to be awarded to that shooter who shall 
at the end of this competition be found to have made 
the highest aggregate of kills in the six events. In 
case of ties, the tie to be shot off in the ‘‘miss-and-out” 
plan, repeatedly, until a winner is finally determined, 
the results of such “‘miss-and-out’’ shoots to be trans- 
mitted to Ourpoor Lire within three days after their 
completion. Such ties to be shot off on the first club 
shooting day in January, 1901, under the same “rise”’ 
conditions as the perceding six events, but ‘“‘miss-and- 
out.”’ 

The scores for November: 


augmented this 


Longmont Gun Club, Longmont, Colo., Nov- 


ember 15, 1900. 

A. D. Lewis 
Burns Will........ 
Geo. Clark. 


White City Gun Club, White City, Kas., Nov- 
ember 8, 1900. 
*E. E. Baer........111111111111111—-6— 7 
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J. W. Clark. 
Hut bard.. 
G. A. Burt 

}. P. Higgine...... 


Gun Club, Brighton, Colo., 


Merced Gun Club, Merced, Cal. 


Wm. Forester 

Florence Gun Club, Florence, Colo., Novem- 
ber 8, 1900. 
Miller... 
i. Harms.. 
F rank Johnson. 1 
Geo. Deibert 
Ed. Deibert.......1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Chico Gun Club, Chico, Ca 
L. Barham ....1011111 
1 


November 13, 1900. 
1 ( 
G. A. Johnson....111111 


1 }1111 1—13— 69 
11111110—14— 70 
ov. 12, 1990. 
1 1—15— 74 


Wichita Gun Club, Wichita, Kas., N 
1 1 
1 11 1—15— 75 


Frank Werneke..111111111111 

*Score shot at Steamboat Springs, Colo., No- 
vember 6, 1900, under the auspices of the Steam- 
boat Springs Gun Club. 


THE COLORADO RIFLE CONTEST. 


Five Colorado riflemen are left out of on en- 
tire list of starters in our Colorado Rifle Contest 
fora Stevens rifle donated by OUTDOOR LIFE for 


. 
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the best aggregate score made by a Colorado rifle 
shooter for the months of August, September, 
October, November, and Dece r,190. D. Ram 
sey, of Grand Junction, steps into second place 
with a total score of 355, while C. F. Brown stands 
third with a total of 34. M.C. Ramsey, of Grand 
Junction, is still in first place with a score of 368, 
The ste anding upto December Ist follows: 


Aspen Rifle Club, Aspen, November 11, 1900, 


F. Brown.... 10 8101010 710 9 S&S 7-89— 354 

Jos. Paxton... 9 8S 910 8 8 9101010—91— 353 
Leadville Rifle Club, Leadville, November 4, 

1900, 

W. H. French.... 8S 910 8 910 6101010—90— 3H 


Pope-Ramsey Rifle Club, Grand Junction, 
November 11, 1900, 
M.C. Ramsey.......10 9 910101010 61010—%4 
Dr. D. Ramsey 91010 9 6101010 9 10—93— 355 


THE LONGMONT (Colo.) SHOOT, 
LONGMONT, Colo., November 21, 1900. 

The two days’ shoot given by the Longmont 
Gun Club on November 20-21 was a bitter dis- 
appointment, owing largely to the inclement 
condition of the weather, which prevented many 
from attending. 

Tuesday morning was ushered in with a 
blustering snow storm which lasted almost all 
day, andthe next wasin no wise animprovement, 
fora high wind prevailed, much to the detriment 
of the sport. 

Denver did nobly in sending six shooters for 
the two days ail of whom proved themselves 
stayers in every sense of the term. G. M. Deibert 
of Florence was also here, and Conley of Fort Col 
lins who, with the Denver contingent, consti 
tuted the visitors. Ten shooters of this place 
were all that could be induced to face the trap in 
the two days. Ten sweepstake events were shot, 
however, and notwithstanding the difficulties 
that confronted the shooters, and the disheart- 
ened I songmonte rs, some good scores were made, 

The following scores were made in the sweep- 
stake events, @ac at singles: 


Event No Per- 


Name of Shooter cent- 


Diebert 1¢ 1415 8 12 13 12 
Potter. 13 SHO 
Lewis. 1413 12 111215 
F. A. Ellis, Ir 13.829 
McLean I2 13 14 12 141212 13 9 822 
Day fe 11 13 12 13 12 .813 
Will ... WM 1513 9 S13 
Riddiford..... 13 14 14 10 All 
Warren. 12 11 10 12 13 12 12 18 12 14 S06 
Arnold 14 141312 15 8 13 M4 12 
Gibson 14 11 12 13 1113 12 7 775 
Sterling 8131018 9 
Conley 1212 72 12 12 .744 
Wilcox ll 738 
Clark 8 10 13.722 
Golden 


Bashor 12 


RECORD WORK AT 


At the shoot of the Spokane 
on November 11 at the Natatori 


SPOKANE. 


Sy ash. ) Rifle Club 
im Park range, some 


very good work was done by the different members. 
Merrill broke the club record and raised it with a score 
of 230 out of a possible 250. Kiml vall put up 213 on the 


medal shoot, which would probably have meant high 


man last season, but the boys are raising the standard 
this year, and Merrill pushed it up to 219. Kimball 


won the honor target with 68. The scores in detail 
were: 
Chi medal match. 
Merrill .........20 21 21 24 23 22 23 22 24 21—2I19 
(32-40 Stevens) 
Kimball .. -20 24 22 21 20 22 22 22 21 19—2!1 
(28 Pope W.) 
13 17 18 17 20 23 20 24 18 21—191 
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Skinne -10 19 24 19 14 14 21 20 14 19-174 
(3 stevens.) 
H Target 
Kimball 23 23 22—68 
Merr . 16 23 10--49 
Merrill 24 22 24 24 22 22 24 21 24 23—230 
17. 21 23 22 23 24 24 24 24 22—224 
25 20 22 25 19 20 20 21 25 24—221 
24 23 19 22 22 20 23 19 24 24—220 
Kimball ........23 23 23 20 25 23 23 21 19 21—221 
23 21 21 14 24 21 25 24 23 20—216 
19 21 25 22 21 22 25 22 19 18—214 
Wells ...........24 21 18 23 17 16 23 19 24 21—206 
19 19 19 19 23 17 19 25 21 20—201 
18 23 20 24 23 17 20 15 20 20—200 
Skinner 15 24 23 21 24 20 19 18 23 19—206 
23 12 13 22 18 23 20 13 20 23—187 
17 21 16 24 23 20 21 12 19 10—~183 


Butts Ey 


A LOVER OF THE HILLS. 

We take pleasure 
month a likeness of Dr. A. H. Ketcham of Denver, 
one of the cleanest, truest and most enthusiastic sports 
men in the West. Dr. Ketcham has lived in Denver 
a number of years and every season finds him in hunt 
ing togs, usually in the vicinity of Meeker and the 


in presenting to our readers this 


White River C ountry. Owing to his retiring ways and 


APP-STOTT c 


A. H. KETCHAM, D. D. S 


modest disposition he has not mixed up much in 
public life, but those who know him most intimately 
love him the best 
e is a dentist by profession—and one of the best 
in the land, by the way—at which vocation he began 
practice in Boston in ’92. Failing in health, however, 
he came to Colorado in ‘95, and is now a fine example 
of what recreation and Colorado will do for one whose 
lungs have been affected. He has been connected 
: professional way with the University of Denver 
tor a tew years past. 

He is a strict adherent of the laws of game pro- 
tection, an enthusiastic lover of the woods and 
streams—in fact, a sportsman. 
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LEADVILLE (COLO.) RIFLE CLUB SCORES. 


On November 4, clear 


weather, with a 1 to 2 point 
wind blowing steadily. 


french 84 86 90 81 87 87 Mercereau ........ 64 62 
Qn November 11 
83 73 Watson 68 56 
Glarvey O§ Mercereau .......- +59 
On November 18, strong, changeable 12 0o’clock 
wind 
A COLORADO-IDAHO CRACK SHOT. 
We take pleasure in introducing to our readers 


a crack shot gun wielder of DeLamar, Idaho, but for- 
merly of Denver, W. R. Thomas, Jr. 
held at 


At the Inter- 
Mountain Fair Boise during the month of 


W. R. THOMAS, JR. 


October he carried off the championship shoot and 
some important medal events, thereby entitling him to 
the state championship. He also held this distinction 
last year. Mr. Thomas is a chemist in the employ of 


the Delamar Mining Company, one of the largest insti- 
tutions of the kind in the west. 


SCORES OF FLORENCE (COLO.) GUN CLUB, 


NOVEMBER 8 


15 singics 
13 
Medal shoot; 25 singles 
25 singles 
17 
E. L. Desert, Secretary. 
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OLD TIMERS IN EVIDENCE. 


I enclose scores made by members of the Cheyenne 
Rifle Club for the past month. We are again shooting 
in old time form, as most of us are preparing for 
turkey and beef shoots. Nearly all of the poor shooters 
or “back sliders,’’ have dropped out, leaving only about 
eight active shooters. Shafer has been sick, but is still 
a hard proposition, and can pick up with very little 
practice. Blanchard is also as sure as ever, and a good 
steady shooter. The scores: 

October 28. 

Bergersen—82, 88, 84, 90, 91, 84, 87. 

Bonser (F.)—8o0, 84, 83, 82, 78, 75, 83. 

Blanchard—g1, 82, 86, 80, 88. 

Bruce—82, 77, 80, 75, 75. 

Bonser (W. A.)—83, 78, 84, 80, 75, 84. 

November 4. 

Bergersen-—-81, 82, 86, 85, 82, 90. 

Sonser (F.)—8o0, 78, 80, 80, 84. 

Blanchard—8o, 81, 81, 81, 85. 

Bruce—7o0, 82, 80, 75, 73. 

Tyson (S. R.)—65, 70, 79, 81. 

November 11. 

Jergersen—81, 81, 86, 80, 88, 89, 84. 

Bonser (F.)—8o0, 84, 75, 81, 84, 86. 

Lane (Ed)—84, 82, 85, 75, 78, 86. 

Force (L. A.)—s58, 58, 62, 69. 

Tyson (L. R.)—79, 75, 82, 83, 81. 

November 18. 

Bergersen—8o, 91, 88, 86, 89, 79, 83, 79, 91. 

Bonser (F.)—75, 82, 76, 83, 83, 84, 83. 

Blanchard—86, 81, 78, 84, 83, 74. 


Frep Bonser, Secretary. 


THE POPE-RAMSEY RIFLE CLUB. 


I enclose scores made by five of our members on 
November 11. We went to the range to stay the day 
out or until we made a satisfactory score in the prize 
contest. A very tricky wind blew all day and until 
late in the afternoon, which kept our scores down. 
Just as the sun went behind the mountains the wind 
died down which enabled us to put the bullets almost 
where we wanted to. Following is the result: 

M. C. Ramsey 87, 85, 87, 80, 78, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
82, 85, 94. 

Dr. Ramsey 78, 78, 89, 86, 81, 86, 93. 

B. G. Smith 48, 60, 74, 61. 

Wm. Struthers 86, 67, 68, 80, 72, 82, 78, 71, 81, 
79. 

Chas. Bowman 74, 83. 


D. Ramsey, Secretary. 


CENTRAL CITY (COLO.) RIFLE 


VEMBER 4. 


SCORES, NO- 


H. Jacobson........79 78 ey eer 63 62 
76 70 Rachofsky....... 61 55 
©. 75 75 Burt Seymour......58 46 


E. WItey, 


Secretary. 


AN ADVOCATE OF PETERS SHELLS. 
October 23, 1900. 

As I have seen a great deal in your valuable journal 
in regard to nitro powders, etc., please permit me to 
say a word in regard to the good old black powder 
loads, for I know that there are many thousands of 
sportsmen who still prefer them, price considered, 
to the higher priced smokeless loads. I have for 
years used the Peters “League” loaded shells, and have 
found them to be all they are represented to be. They 
are clean, quick and have great penetration, and I have 
never had to hit my game on the head after bringing 
it down, as some hunters have to do when shooting 
other ammunition. Wishing your journal success, I 

am respectfully, Rost. W. VICHE, 
420 Washington Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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A CLEVER COLORADO SHOT. 


R. A. Creek, hustling Racycle man of Denver, is 
not only a pusl in business but he han 
with an aptitude fom accuracy which sho 
him some fat pots of money While 
s,000 shells at the trap in his life, he has been a con 


stant follower of field shooting for years ntil he 


R. A. CREEK. 


came to Colorado last spring he had done no trap 
shooting since ’96, when he took a wiirl at the targets 
at a tournament given by the Limited Gun Club of 
Indianapolis. He has, however, shown skill in handling 
the gun since his advent in Denver which would pre- 
sage a pretty successful career as a trap shooter } he 
ever cared to indulge in the sport to that extent. 

He has made such scores 97, 96, 95, 94, etc., out 
of 100 at the Denver rap Club grounds; while at the 
recent Longmont (Colo.) shoot his average the first 
day was 93, and the second 


97 
RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 

The Denver Rifle Club is making preparations for 
a grand New Year’s shoot, which it is anticipated will 
eclipse any yet held by the club 

W. L. Pinney, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
Arizona Sportsman’s Association, 
ninth annual tournament of this association will be held 
at Phoenix, Ariz., Thanksgiving day, 1901. 

Mr. W. H. Person of Denver spent one of his 
outings the past fall with Tom Hamilton, at Hamilton 


secretary of the 
writes us that the 


P. O., Colo toth of these old friends hunted on the 
head of Morapas for elk, each securing a nice speci 

men. 


The Blue Rock Gun Club, of Longmont, Colo., 
held its monthiy shoot on November 6. In the chal 
lenge medal shoot at 15 birds the following scores 
were: Day 13, Potter 13, Bashor 13. In the monthly 
medal shoot at 15 birds the scores were: Riddilford 
14, Day 12, Potter 14, Dye 12, Howe 14, Bashor 1o. 

The rifle championship of 1900 for G 


| reater New 
York and vicinity was shot at Greenville, N. J., on 
November 6. The conditions were 100 shots a man, 
at 200 yards, off-hand, on the German ring target, 
and was won by Michael Darrler, who scored 
»oints, breaking the record of this match by 11 
he trophy for the best ten shots in this match was 
won by F. G. Ross, with a score of 235 points It 
is a fact of which the King Powder Co. should feel 
proud that both these men used King’s 
powder. 


2,257 


points. 


semi-smokeless 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


We are always glad to note the growth of a deserving 
and enterprising institution, and in this instance our 
attention is drawn to that hus tling concern in Colo- 
rado’s beautiful city at the foot of Pike’ s Peak—C. G. 
and H. Strang of Colorado Springs, Colo. This firm 
started several years ago in the gun and sporting 
goods business, and by assiduous application to wor 
ave built up a very large clientele 1ong sportsmen. 
We are best reminded of their increased business by 
the fact that in the months from J 1 to November 


they ided in the mre of 80,000 shells. 

A. B. Daniels, of Denver, has received through 
the Bostwick Gun and Sp orting Goods Company, of 
t two fine high grade trap guns from Parker 
}ros., being exact duplicates. They have straight grips, 
no extension rib and weigh just under the limit. They 


ire a pair of beauties and were made by Parker Bros. 
to Mr. Daniels’ order. To show that they were made 
to fit is demonstrated by the fact that the day after 
receiving them Mr. Daniels went out to the traps 
{ shot at 150 targets and 15 live birds, making a 
clean score—a really remarkable performance consid- 
ering the fact that he never shot the guns before. 
Hi. M. Pope, of Hartford, Conn., maker of the 
famous Pope barrels, is kept busy constantly givin 
is manufacturing interests his personal attention anc 


direct answers to queries in regard to his wonderful 
products An expression of the esteem in which he 
is held by Western pr is seen in the recent or- 


ganization of the Vope-Ramsey Rifle Club of Grand 
Junction, Colo., which numbers among its members 
some of the best shots of the West. Mr. Pope has 
a photo reproduction of a target in his ad. in this 
journal which shows how a target one and one-fourth 
inches square looks after ten 32 calibre bullets have 
been put into it at the 200-yard range with one of his 
rifle barrels 

“After twelve years’ experience with our sealin 
fleet,” writes T. W. Adams, agent E. B. Marvin & 
Co., the ship chandlers of Victoria, B. C., ‘“‘we find 
that among the numerous shotguns we have tried, the 
Parker hamerless gun surpasses them all. The seal 
hunters are very hard on a gun in every way, and 
there is no gun that stands this treatment like the 
Parker, some of their guns having been out for 
several seasons and are now good. Therefore we are 
‘weeding out’ all the other guns and using none but 
Parkers, and as in all our business transactions the 
firm has always behaved honorably, we recommend 
them strongly in this country, as we consider their 
guns deserve all that we say of them.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. have just put on 
the market a new rifle for 28 calibre, and the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. have announced that they 
ire now ready to furnish shells and cartridges for it. 
The rifle will be known to the trade as 28-30-120. 

In connection with the above, we herewith illustrate 
a series of bullets that the Ideal Manufacturing Co., 


GRS. 
90 
105 
120 
135 
150 
165 
=3.180 


of New Haven, state they are now ready to furnish 
molds for, and also their No. 3 special reloading tool. 
| olds will be made for any of the various 
of the sharp or flat pointed bullets, as illus- 
These will be designated in their next cata- 
as No. 285,221 and 285,222. 

Pe rfection adjustable mold will be made only for the 
No. 285,221 The Ideal Manufacturing Co. also ask 
the attention of our readers to the fact that .285 i 
the proper diameter of bullets for Pope’s 28 calibre, 
also for the Remington and Mauser 7 MM and other 
rifles of same calibre. 
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THE FLORENCE (COLO.) SHOOT. 

Colorado Springs ana Florence shared the hon- 
ors at the Florence shoot on Nov. 28-29, Colora- 
do Springs taking highest average the second 
day, second high average the first day, and the 
State Championship Trophy. Florence captured 
high average the first day, second high average 
the second day, and the Salida Team Cup. 
Weather favored the shooters, who made some 
very creditable scores. J.W. Garrett of Colorado 
Springs broke 30 straight (40 singles and 5 pairs) 
in the State Championship, which he won. 

Nineteen starters faced the traps, and everyone 
, them shot through the entire program of both 
days. 

An extra event, called the Lawton Event, was 
shot, the proceeds of which will be spent in pur- 
chasing for Mr, A. J. Lawton of Colorado Springs 
(who was too ill to altend) a suitable memento. 

Owing to limited space in this number we are 
only able to give the averages of the shooters on 
each of the two days of the tournament. A 
royal good time was had by all present. 

The averages: 


Istday 2d Ist day 2d 


Garrett 95 Bennett..........89 87 

Armstrong......S4 82 
Shemwell. 93 71 
Harms es 82 amsey...... 73 78 
E. Deibert ..... .92 93 Ash. 74 
G. Deibert...... SS Dr. Schultz......85 SO 
Ruddick....... 


The following resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting of the Colorado State Fish & Game Pro- 
tective Ass'n. at a meeting held after the shoot: 

* Resolved—That the secretary be instructed to 
extend the sincere thanks of the association to 
the members of the Florence Gun Club for the 
highly commendable and most. satisfactory 
manner in which they conducted the state shoot 
held in their city, and that this expression of our 
gratification be the city paper and 
in Outdoor Life.’ L. BENNETT, Sec’y. 

J. M. WEST, Prest. 


RECENT SCORES TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB. 
Sep. 30 Oct. 14 Oct. 28 Nov. 11 


76 76 78 80 7 77 77 79 78 8785 
75 74 74 81 78 77 

Hudelson ....... 71 77 75 74 8179 8477 77 
73 72 75 7 74 75 71 

Gooden .......... 72 6961 747372 70 69 

67 67 65 

Bell.. 

Milliken. med 78 76 74 


Holmes...... 76 64 63 


F. M. GOODEN, Sec’y. 


“FIELD, MARSH AND FEN.” 


The above is the title of a very attractive and enter- 
trining little booklet issued by E. DuPont de Ne 
Mours & Co., the big powder manufacturers of Wil- 
mington, Del. All the various forms of wild fowl 
shooting are cleverly illustrated by Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington. Accompanying each illustration is a pleasing 
reference to the particular bird dwelt upon, and these 
are as interesting to the sportsman as m: agazine arti- 
cles. The popular loads for the various kinds of 
shooting are given in a concise and entertaining man- 
ner. We are indebted to Mr. S. C. Madden, Opera 
House Block, Denver, the local agent of the DuPont 
powder, for the booklet in question, to whom all re- 
quests for copies of it should be made. 


Townsend Bros., of Omaha, say they have had to 
load 75,000 shell a month during the past fall to keep 
up with orders. The fall shooting in Nebraska this 
season has been reported the best in years. 


W. H. Stewart of Denver and J. W. Sprague of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., enjoyed a successful deer 


hunt near Meeker, this state, during the past month. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, - ° - San Francisco. 


THE BUNDESFEST. 


The officers and committee of the National Schuetzen 
Bund of San Francisco are doing heroic work in pre- 
paring for the great Bundes Fest, which is to be held 
there in July, 1901, and are meeting with every en- 
couragement from all classes of citizens. At the last 
meeting of the Bund fifty-two delegates represented 
fiiteen societies, attended. The reports of the vari- 
ous committees who have the preparations in hand 
made flattering reports concerning the encouragement 
they had received from all sides. D. B. Faktor of the 
prize committee read a letter from Louis Sloss, a Cal- 
ifornia public spirited man, in which the writer offers 
to contribute a prize for the honorary target, leaving 
the cost to the committee and the choice to the winner. 
Honorary vice presidents were chosen to. serve 
among them being Governor Gage of California, Sec- 
retary of State Curry, Mayor Phelan of San Francisco, 
..aus Spreckels, the sugar king, Louis Sloss, the 
Alaska commercial nabob, M. H. de Young, the mill- 
ionaire editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, John 
D. Spreckels, the wealthy owner of the San Francisco 
Call, and a large number of equally prominent and 
public spirited men from the city and _ state. Nick 
Ahrens, of the Germania Schuetzen Club, William 
Ehrenpfort, the veteran rifle champion, the San Jose 
Rifle Ciub and several friends and associates offered 
prizes ranging from $200 to $100 each. 

I. Choynski, one of the best known newspaper men 
on the coast and a veteran writer on shooting, was 
elected press agent for the Bund. 


FAST WORK OF THE G. G. R. AND P. C. 


San Francisco, November 15, 1900. 

The shooting of the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol 
Club for the past month has been fully in acccordance 
with the splendid weather conditions. While the scores 
for the Bushnell Trophy have not been improved any 
since my last letter, it is not to be wondered at when 
it is considered that 228 is the lowest score either con- 
testant has to improve upon. 

At our last shoot, Sunday the 11th, J. E. Gorman’s 
work with a revolver was easily the best ever done over 
our range and we do not know that its equal was ever 
done over any other range. In 50 consecutive shots 
on the Standard American Target his total was 463 
points, every shot being within the 8 ring, makin 


five perfect Creedmoor scores. The shots in detai 
are: 
o -2 9 9 8 8 8 10 10 9—89 
10 10 9 9 10 9 9 10 g 10—95 
10 9 10 8 9 8 9 I0 I10—9I 
10 9 9 9 10 10 8 10 9 I10—94 
10 8 10 10 9 10 9 10 9 9—94 


Mr. Gorman has been practicing and experimenting 
considerable during the past few months with vari- 
ous loads in his 44-cal. Smith & Wesson, Russian 
model, and last Sunday confined himself to the one 
charge which had given the best results—namely, 15 
grains of FFFF G Kings’ Semi-Smokeless and bul- 
lets tempered 16 to 1. A most noteworthy score on the 
rifle range was that by J. Kullman of 225 points, 
it being the best score he has ever made, and being 
but two points short of the best score of the day. 

Kullman is rated in the second class and 200 points 
has previously been his average score. That he is im- 
proving a great deal is shown by his securing this 
score by one of 216 points and his more careful 
method of handling his gun. The winner of the 
trophy in the second class will be doubtful guessing 
till the last score of the year is fired, it being a close 
race between Kullman and Tanmeyer. On election day 
several members attended the shoot for individual 
championship and F. E. Mason easily left the others 
far behind, making the splendid total of 2252 points 
in 1oo shots, thus beating all previous records in this 
contest. 


(7) 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


We anxiously await the returns of the contests 
held in eastern cities on this event. 

Appended are the club’s scores—rifle, 209 yards, 25 
ring target; pistol and revolver, 50 yards, Standard 
American Target: 

Trophy and medal scores. 

. W. McLaughlin 225, 227, 221. 

. E. Mason 225, 218, 217, 222, 224. 

. B. Durell 216, 219, 216, 223, 215, 204. 

. F. Bridger 217, 201, 219, 216, 196. 

. M. Henderson 217, 217, 213, 219, 220, 217, 207. 
P. Schuster 226, 225. 
B. Faktor 218. 

. Kullmann 216, 225. 

H. Hinkel 201, 207. 

B. Jones 186. 

Pistol and revolver all comers trophy. 

M. J. White 96, 89. J. E. Gorman go. 
J. E. Gorman (revolver) 95, 91. 


COLUMBIA P. AND R. C. SCORES. 


San Francisco, November 18, 1900. 

The Columbia Pistol and Rifie Club had bad weather 
conditions, but hot competition for the yearly medals 
and prizes in the all-comer’s matches. Hoodly tied 
Daiss for first honors on the pistol, and Becker led 
on the 22 rifle contest. Both are comparatively new 
members. Pape led on the military, and got within 
five points of Young, who leads with 47 average for 
10 best scores, Creedmore count. Daiss led with revol- 
ver and Young with fine rifle. Hoodley was third in 
the all-comer’s pistol in the morning, and gained 45 
points by his fine - 7. which placed him four 
points ahead of Becker. r. Twist also gained 33 

ints, which put him nine points behind Hoodley. 

ecker got even by tieing the doctor with the 22 rifle. 
The competition is most intense and the best of feeling 
exists between all, which adds to the sport. It was the 
best day of the year as to the number of entries and 
the next two final shoots will be more interesting, 
as they settle final ownership of the medals and prizes. 
The Columbia buttons were won during last six months 
as follows: Rifle—A. B. Darrell, M. Daiss and 
Dr. J. F. Twist. Pistol—F. O. Young, Paul Becker 
and N. A. Robinson, who will wear them permanently. 

Scores to-day—Columbia target, all-comer’s re-entry 
matches: 

Rifle, 200 yards: F. U. Young 60, 62; G. Mannel 
69, 74, 76, 78, 89. | 

Military repeating rifle, Creedmoor count: A. H. 
Pape 48, 47, 46, 46, 45, 45; F. O. young 47, 47, 47, 
7, 46, 4%. 45, 45; P. Becker (30-30 carbine) 44, 40; 
¥ A. Allen 38. Pape and Young used Sharpe’s mil- 
itary, 6-lb. pull, open sights. 

Pistol, 50 yards: Geo. W. Hoadley, consecutive, 
2, 2, 8, 2, 10, 9, 1, 2, 6, 3,—453 7» 25 2) 2) 3s 
6, 8 3—43; 2, 6, 3, 2, 9, 5, 8, 3 11, 3—55; C. M. Daiss 
43, 45, 52, 52, 49; Dr. J. F. Twist so, 54, 55, 56, 65, 
66, 68, 68; F. S. Washburn 54; P. Becker 57; re 
M. Barley 509. 

Twist Revolver Medal: C. M. Daiss 51, 60, 68, 
69; F. O. Young 56, 56, 62, 60. 

22 and 25 Rifle Medals, 50 yards: P. Becker 2, 
B, Bo Bo Bp 24, 35, 35, 28; A. B. 
Darrell 21, 22, 24, 24, 26, 27; Dr. J. F. Twist 30, 
31, 32; E. A. Allen 35. Rifle record: Mr. Griffin 
39. 47, 53- Frep O. Youna, 

Recording Secretary. 


THE CALIFORNIA MEDAL CONTEST. 


Messrs. Singer and Leighton are yet in first 
and second place respectively for the OUTDOOR 
LIFE Medal, donated for the best Southern Cali- 
fornia score for the months of August, Septem- 
ber, October, November and December 1900. This 
month we report the scores made in November, 
and there yet remains but one month in which 
to finish the contest. 

A large number have dropped out on account 
of enforced absence from the city on shooting 
days, which has cut. the contestants down con- 
siderably. Mr. Singer seems reasonably sure of 
first place, barring accidents, while Mr. Leighton 
looks as good a second-place winner. We hope, 


however, that inasmuch as there is but one more 
month in which to finish the contest that there 
will be a full attendance of the sharpshooters at 
the final event. 

The November scores: 


Belknap .......... 91010 8&8 8 261 
Singer 5 
Leighton .... 
Hauerwaas....... 
wencott........... 
CHAS, A, LEIGHTON, Pre-. L. A. S. 


YOUNG'S RECORD SCORE, 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 

(San Francisco) Record 
Shot by Fred O. Young, San Francisco, Oct. 
21, 1900, with S, & W. 44 Revolver at 50 yds., using 
King’s Semi-Smokeless and Smokeless powders. 
Score 1334345644~—37, or a3.7inch ring average. 


“I have just finished reading, for the third time, 
‘Dynamite—A White River Mule,’ by D. C. Beaman 
in September Ourtpoor Lire,” writes J. W. Wright of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. “I cannot refrain from ex- 
prosing my appreciation of that sketch as being as de- 
ightful a bit of humor as I have read in many a day. 
It is wholesome, healthy and good, containing the ver 
essence of humor and cleverness—and each time t 
read it I laugh longer and louder and grow fatter. 
I consider it one of the choicest sketches of its class 
that I have seen in any publication of recent years. 
An appreciative greeting to Mr. Beaman and his 
clever pen.” 


NOTICE—“3 IN 1.” 


Chas. E. Hunt, for a number of years buyer and 
manager of the bicycle sundry business of Horace 
Partridge & Co., and the past season representing the 
Boston Cycle Co., entered the employ of the G. W. 
Cole Co. of 141 Broadway, New York, November 1. 
Mr. Hunt will manage the New England business of 
this well known house, with headquarters in Boston. 

In addition to the sale of “3 in 1” and bicycle 
panes, the sale of “3 in 1” will be developed in 
the yee me goods, hardware, typewriter, grocery, drug 
and furniture trade, as it is adapted to the requirements 
of this trade. 

Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, the well-known advertising 
agent of New York, will conduct a vigorous adver- 
tising —-~ in the interest of these goods, and 
Mr. Hunt's large acquaintance with the trade and 
experience will no doubt add materially to the popu- 
larity and sale of this line. 
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The Month’s Miscellany.. 


THE CAMERA CHEMICAL COMPANY AND 
ITS PRODUCTIONS. 


An institution that is destined to play an important 
part in the American photographic trade has established 
itself in Denver, and is now disseminating, through 
costly advertising folders and the medium of the press, 
interesting facts about new processes in photographic 
papers and developers manufactured by it. The con- 
cern referred to is the Camera Chemical Company 
of this city, a company composed of western men 
whose lives have been spent in bringing to a higher 
plane of excellence the art of photography. This com- 
pany, whose advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
number of Ovurpoor Lire, has been organized to 
manufacture especially high grade platinotype papers 
in two grades known as Perfecter and Artisti, the 
Perfecter grade being brought out to meet the de- 
mands of the higher class artists and celebrities of 
the country. It is now being used by some of the most 
prominent artists in America, particularly in New 
York and the East. 

The Artisti grade of pure platinum paper made by 
this company is brought out in response to a demand 
for a high grade platinum paper at a medium price, 
thus placing within reach of the amateur an artistic 
paper at a popular price. The sales on this paper 
already have been phenomenal, thus showing the 
quick appreciation of the discerning amateur pho- 
tographer. 

It may be stated that the extreme difficulty that 
nature places in the road of the manufacturer of 
pure platinum papers has been such that many thous- 
ands of dollars have been expended in various en- 
deavors to produce in America a pure and perfect 
platinum paper. After extensive investigation experi- 
ments and the spending of large sums of money, it 
has been found that the climatic conditions prevailing 
in Colorado combine to make it possible to produce as 
perfect a platinum paper as can be made. 

The Camera Chemical Company is now turning 
out as pure a platinum paper as has heretofore made 
its appearance in the markets of the world. It may, 
in this connection, be of interest to the readers of this 
magazine to know that a large percentage of the 
platinum papers used in the United States is made 
in England, exported to this country and distributed 
from an eastern city. 

Revarding the Camera Chemical Company’s de- 
velopers for dry plates, films, bromide papers and de- 
veloping papers such as Cyko, Velox Vinco and Dekko, 
this company marks an entirely new departure in its 
methods of manufacture, compounding and presenting 
in tasty appearance for sale. These developers are 
encased in hermetically sealed paper tubes, each tube 
being loaded with the utmost precision, delicacy and 
accuracy, which is made possible by the invention and 
construction of especially designed automatic machin- 
ery. By the methods above described and employed 
it is possible for this company to offer a box con- 
taining five tubes of developer, the entire contents of 
which make so ounces of a developing solution that 
may be used repeatedly. In conversation with the 
officers of this company we find this excellent devel- 
oper is the result of years of experience of a gentle- 


man of national reputation in the photographic art. 

In addition the Camera Chemical Company is pre- 
paring a very complete line of extremely pure chem- 
icals applying and pertaining to photography, the com- 
plete list of which would be entirely too long to 
mention in this article. The literature and advertis- 
ing mediums employed by this company are also well 


PHOTO BY ROSE & HOPKINS 
PRINT ON PERFECTER PLATINUM PAPER. 


worthy of mention, each booklet or brochure being in 
itself most artistic. The readers of Outpoor Lire 
would do well to write for literature, etc., which 
will be cheerfully furnished by anyone applying to 
the Camera Chemical Company, Sheridan building, 
Denver, Colo. 

For the benefit of the eastern readers of this mag- 
azine it is well to mention that the firm of Scovill 
& Adams Co., 3 and 5 W. Nineteenth street, New York, 
are the eastern trade agents for the Camera Chemical 
Company, and can supply the products of this com- 
pany from New York. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


A TIRE SENSATION IN DENVER. 


The Goodyear Tire and yber Company, of Akron, 
Q., manufacturers of bicycle and vehicle tires, have 


taken the Denver wheel owners and aealers by storm 
by opening in this city at 621 Sixteenth street a well- 
stocked branch store from which will be marketed 


in the future the 
stngle and double ‘ar company has 
long been well and f as manufacturers 
of tires for jobbers, but they are now offering to the 
general trade a full line of first class tires of the most 


year tires, both 


Showing woven wire tape in body of tire when inflated. 


approved pattern. In our advertising columns of this 
issue will be found a complete statement of tne merits 
of the Goodyear detachable tire, and later issues of 
our columns will detail the merits of the Goodyear 
single tubes. 

The Goodyear company believes that the majority 
of bicycle riders approve of the double tube detach 
able tire, and in bringing out this wonderful new tire 
they have undoubtedly met the demand. This tire 
is constructed after the usual manner of detachable 
tires, it having an endless inner tube. The two edges 
of the caver are locked together by a moulded hook 
and channel, these features, however,. being simply 
for ease in assembling. The great principle of the tire 
is embodied in the woven wire tape which extends 
around the inside body of the tire. When the tire 
is inflated this tape automatically expands and shortens 
its length, gripping the tire to the fim firmly. The 
result absolutely does away with ‘creeping, and the tire 
cannot throw itself from the rim if ridden without air. 

When the tire is deflated the woven wire tape 


Showing woven wire tape in body of tire when deflated. 


contracts and lengthens itself, thus freeing the tire 
from the rim, admitting of its being quickly opened 
and allowing prompt and effective repairs to the in- 
ner tube. 

No special rims are required for this tire, but it is 
made in sizes to fit any rim, either the common style 


for single tube tires or any of the rims made for de- 
tachable tires. No cement is required because the 
tire holds itself on by inflation. 

The workmanship and material used in the Good- 
year detachable tire are guaranteed to be absolutely 
“A 1.” The finest of sea-island cotton is used, so 
that life and resiliency are one of the excellent results. 
rhe price of this detachable tire being no more than 
the regular charge for other good tires, puts it 
within the reach of any good rider, and the Goodyear 
company will sustain ail their guarantees from their 
Denver ofhce 

The opening of this Denver branch by the Goodyear 
company is the outcome of a visit to this citv and ter- 


S. G. RIGDON 
Asst. Sec’y Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


ritory by Mr. S. G. Rigdon, siles manager and assis- 
tant secretary for the Akron factory. He has wisely 
chosen R. A. Creek, well known as the “hustling” 
Racycle man, as general manager for the Denver 
and Rocky Mountain territory. All the Goodyear 
company’s bicycle and tire business in this section will 
be managed in the future by Mr. Creek, and riders 
and dealers may confidently expect good attentions 
to their wants. 


THE WIZARD CATALOGUE. 


The 1901 catalogue issued by the Manhattan Opti- 
cal Company, of New York, of Creskill, N. J., is a 
work of art in every one of the 60 pages embraced by 
it Wizard cameras are known and used in every 
country on the face of the globe, and were the only 
American folding-plate camera awarded a medal at 
he Paris Exposition. 

The new catalogue is gotten up, not only to interest, 
ut also to please the reader, being embellished with 
veautiful pictorial half-tone cuts and printed on the 
finest of enamel paper. Any amateur photographer 
or cycle dealer who has not applied for one of these 
typographical gems may do so with success by mention- 
ing Ourpoor Lire. 


IT CATCHES FLEAS. 


The above is the heading to one of our new adver- 
tisements this month. Many of our readers undoubt- 
edly have dogs or cats with fleas and have also wondered 
what remedy would most effectually rid them of the 
vermin. We can unhesitatingly recommend the article 
made by the Marsh Labor Saving Co. of Providence, 
R. I., as a sure means of relieving fleas; and also for 
keeping the hide of such animals in a healthy con- 
dition, in keeping loose hairs from the carpet, etc. 
The Marsh article sells for only $1.50 and is used in 
all countries, of the globe. 
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WEIANT'S IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


E. T. Weiant, the big bicycle, sundry and sup- 
ply dealer of Denver, has, as will be seen by his 
advertisement in this issue, inaugurated a 
change commencing December 3d, whereby he 
will with the exception of that portion of his 


E. T. WEIANT. 


business relating to wheels, devote all his atten- 
tion in the future to the wholesale and jobbing 
business. 

Mr. Weiant has been a heavy sundry and sup- 
ply dealer fora long time, but during the past 
couple of vears it has grown to be the most im- 
portant part of his business and he intends push- 
ing iton a wholesale basis only, which will give 
to dealers (hroughout the West an immense ad- 
vantage. 

He has just returned from an extended trip 
all over the Eastern manufacturing tield and he 
hasn't gone to look at the scenery, either. He 
has been buying goods for his 191 trade, and 
picked up some of the best snaps it is within the 
province of a legitimate bu->iness brain to con- 
ceive of. His new catalogue should be in the 
hands of every gun, cycle and repair man inthe 
West. 

He has made arrangements for the handling 
of the Snell, lver-Johnson and Elfin lines of 
wheels for next year inthe states of Colorado, 
W yvoming, New Mexico and Utah, The Snell and 
Iver-Johnson both retail at from $20 to $75, while 
the Elfin isa juvenile line retailing at $20 and $25. 


FRANK S. THAYER’S NEW WORK. 


Many have Been the visitors to and many the pic- 
tures taken of that stretch of wonderland, the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, but no tongue has ever been 
able to tell nor no camera plate portray the vari 
colored beauty of that grandest of all grand sights. 
A Denver publisher, however, Frank S. Thayer, has 
me to the rescue and by a beautiful color printing 
cess, in a work he has just published, entitled 
“Glimpses of the Grand Canon of the Colorado,” por- 
trays, as near to life as possible, the exquisite and 
delicate tints of this great canon. Mr. Thayer’s book 
is the finest thing of the kind, in point of art, letter- 
and binding, that has as yet come to our notice. 
book is made up of fifteen color plates, mounted 
on mist gray antique paper, with deckle-edge tops and 
interleaving title on hand-made Japan paper, with semi- 
flexible cover decorated in black and white. The work 


sells for $2.50. Publisher: Denver. 


Frank S. Thayer, 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


As a matter of business interest to every dealer in 
albums, Outrpoor Lire would suggest that before lay- 
ing in their stock of albums for the fall and winter 
trade, they write to F. L. Schafuss & Co., 94 Reade 
street, New York City, for their catalogue, with trade 
discounts on their superior lines of “Star” plain leaf, 
and “Star” squeegee albums for unmounted photo- 
graphs. These goods are of the finest quality, best 
make and finish; the leaves in them are made of this 
firm’s celebrated ‘“‘purest’ paper, which does not admit 
of any discoloration of the photographs, while the 
covers are flexible and free from any blistering. In 
the ‘Star’? squeegee albums a fine lithograph frame 
adds to the effectiveness of the photograph when 
mounted, and each album opens up perfectly flat and 
will not warp. These goods are trade winners for any 
dealer, and therefore it is that Ourpoor Lire takes 
pleasure in directing attention to them. F. L. Scha- 
fuss & Co. are well known for their business tact and 
enterprise, as well as integrity, and their commercial 
rating is of the highest order. They are conceded as 
leaders in this line of manufacturing and any dealer 
who buys their products can rest assured that he is 
purchasing strictly first-class and up-to-date goods. 


AN OLD-TIME PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER. 


R. M. Davis, whose photo is herewith re-produced, 
is one of the old-time business men of Denver, hav- 
ing engaved in the photographic stock business in 1881. 
He handles a large stock of. cameras and camera sup- 
plies, including portrait cameras, lenses, kodaks, 
Premos, Wizzards, Koronas, Pocos and Cyclones. He 
is jobbing the Wizzard camera made by the Manhattan 
Optical Company, on which he has had a large sale 
in the western states. He is also agent for the popular 
Schafuss photographic albums, which are having an 
enormous sale in the west. 

Mr. Davis has almost if not quite immortalized his 
name by the invention of the Davis Mailer a mailing 


R. M. DAVIS. 


envelope for carrying photographs, and the very best 
thing of the kind on the market to-day. It comes in 
three sizes, is made of corrugated card base, and is one- 
third lighter than any other on the market, while fully 
twice as strong. 

Mr. Davis has always followed photography and _ its 
allied studies, and is as well versed on the fine points 
of the art as any man in the West. 
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PIERCE PUSH. 

Tom Botterill, manager of the Denver branch of 
the Geo. N. Pierce Co., returned during the past 
month from a trip to Ogden, Salt Lake City, and all 
Utah and Colorado points. He accomplished a business 
feat seldom equaled, by placing wheels in every town 
at which he stopped. At Salt Lake City he was es- 
pecially fortunate in placing a nice order, and is con- 


TOM POTTERILL., 


fident of big sales there the coming year. He says 
the Pierce cushion frame is taking like hot cakes. 
These models for 1901 weigh 24 pounds, with prices 
same as last year. There was, in fact, such great 
satisfaction with the 1900 models that very few 
changes have been made in the construction. 

The Denver branch controls the territory embraced 
by Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Western Texas, Kansas and Nebraska, a field that 
should be very productive during the coming year. 
The Pierce leader for 1901 will be the Pan-American 
Special, a bevel gear chainless, with cushion frame 
and rear hub coaster brake. They will sell for $80— 
$75 without the brake. All models are now ready 
tor shipment from the Denver branch. 

Mr. Botterill reports absolutely no trouble’ with 
credits the past year—a condition of which he may 
feel proud. 


MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Everyone nowadays is interested in the motor ve- 
hicle progress of the day, and no sensible man or wom- 
an will gainsay the fact that these “wagons” have 
come to stay. The cycle rage of a few years ago was 
nothing as compared with the motor vehicle rage, and 
what makes us think that it is a substantial rage is 
the fact that they are an economic and almost a prac- 
tical necessity. 

We have recently had the pleasure of glancing over 
a catalogue of these vehicles issued by the St. Louis 
Motor Carriage Co. of St. Louis, Mo., and were par 
ticularly impressed with the fine appearance and prac 
tical utility of the various types shown. This concern 
makes traps, runabouts, stanhopes, delivery wagons, 
and other types of rigs that appear to have many points 
of vantage not embodied in many of the other 
panies’ lines. 
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The new Pony Premo Camera No. 15, with reversible 
back, is now ready, the retail price of which is $15. 
Some of the specifications of this splendid camera are: 
Size 4x5, reversible back, Victor shutter, iris diaphragm, 
pneumatic 1elease, rapid rectilinear lens, adjustable 
front, swing back, sole leather case, perfection holder, 
and adapted for cartridge roll holder. It is made by 
the peeneeer Optical & Camera Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y. 


OUTDOOF LIFE. 


The Burlington has presented a purse of $500 
to Charles Baxter, its express messenger, who 
shot and killed a train robber on the Kansas 
City night express. Baxter prevented a hold- 
up of his train, killing one robber and putting 
the other to flight just as the safe was about to 
be opened. Railroad men generally are of 
the opinion that this prompt action on the part 
of the Burlington man will interrupt the series 
sa hold-ups on.the rail somewhat prevalent of 
ate. 


W.T. CORNWALL, DENVER. 


*‘' One of the West’s most enthusiastic sports- 
men—now on a pleasure trip, in company with 
his wife to the Hawaiian Islands. 


FALLING HAIR STOPPED. 


Baldness Cured by Destroying the Para- 
site Germ That Causes It. 


Baldness follows falling hair, falling hair fol- 
lows dandruff, and dandruff is the result of a 
germ digging its way into the scalp to the root of 
the hair where it saps the vitality of the hair. 
To destroy that germ is to prevent as well as to 
cure dandruff, falling hair, and, lastly, baldness. 
There is only one preparation known to co that, 
Newbro’s Herpicide, an entirely new, scientific 
discovery. Wherever it has been tried it has 
proven wonderfully successful. Itcan’t beother 
wise, because it utterly destroys the dandruff 
rm. “You destroy the cause, you remove the 
effect.” 


C. D. FOSTER, 
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PowoER@s 
Ainerican Warrior 


Calendar 
1901 

ALL KINDS OF [XPJOSIVES. 


OTHER OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILLS COLUMBUS, KANS 
DENVER, COL MEMPHIS, TENN 

POTTSVILLE, PA. 


All kinds of Powders, for all kinds of Guns. Correspondence Invited. 


Enclose six cents for 1901 Calendar. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
423 Opera Beaver, Cate 99 Cedar St., NEWiYORK CITY. 
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OLTDOOR LIFE 


“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS.” 


The above axiom is so well known to every one 
photographically inclined that a descriptive history of 
the Gundlach Optical Company and their large camera 
factory will no doubt be of interest to our readers. 

This company introduces the above phrase into all 
their advertisements to emphasize the truth that the 
lense is the most important part of the camera, there- 
fore, a camera manufacturer should also be a prac- 
tical optician, not merely a cabinet maker. The Gund- 
lach Optical Company have one of the best equipped 
camera factories on this continent, and are the only 
concern who make everything pertaining to the camera 
under one roof. 

Starting business in 1884, they first applied their 
skill to the manufacture of microscopes and telescopes, 
afd quickly established a reputation that is worthy of 
a much older business. Later, noticing the advance- 
ment of photography, they entered the field of pho- 
tographic obcctives with so much success that nearly 
all the camera manufacturers in this country fitted 
their instruments with Gundlach lenses in preference 
to imported oojectives, and many an old camera in use 


to-day, cherished by its owner on account of the lens, 
can trace its value to the skill of these opticians. 
The original factory was a small crowded shop 


containing a lathe or two and other tools of the opti- 
cian’s art. A half dozen hands were employed, mostly 
on the rougher work, the _" r work being done by the 
members of the firm. Nearly all of the first employes 
are still with the concern, having advanced from ap- 


prentices to foremen in the present business, speak- 
ing volumes for the relations existing between the 
firm and their men. A constant increase in their bus 


iness necessitated the removal to larger quarters several 


times until about three years ago the present four 
story factory was erected. Even this required an 
addition after the first year it was built, and it seems 
only a question of time before it will require another 

A visitor is ly impressed with the cheerful 
and commodious irance of the executive offices, 


on entering the building. The private offices of the 
president, Mr. H. H. 1 r, adjoins these, and this 
gentleman is alike accessible to visitors or workmen. 
To him is much of the credit due for the firm’s suc- 
cess. 

A ready willingness is shown to gratify a visitor's 
curiosity to see a camera in the course of construction, 
so we will take a look at it in its different stages 
Entering one of the large wood-rooms we see special 
machinery of all kin for sawing dove-tailing, plain 


ing and other 


ma les necessary in this department 


where all the woodwork of the cameras, tripods, plate 
holders and other apparatus is formed. Piles of cases 
reversible backs, rising fronts and other parts are 


everywhere seen, all so nicely made to scale that they 


are interchangable. It is impossible to describe in de 
tail the many operations on each part without taking 
up too much space, even to follow the useful little 
finder from one stage to another would require a 
lengthy discours« 

Entering the brass room we see ponderous presses 
stamping out pieces of metal from the sheet in hun 
dreds of different shapes, iron planers, lathes of all 
shapes and sizes, itomatic machines making micro 
scopic screws, lens mounts and other articles with 
superhuman intelligence, besides many other kinds of 
machinery. 

Passing up stairs we visit the microscopic depart 
ment with its many interesting features presided over 
by Mr. Zellweger, one of the mero of the firm 


who gives this branch his 
} 


personal supervision, and also 
the electro-plating roor 


After climbing upwards we enter the photographer’s 
Mecca, the lens depar and watch with won 
ler the grinding and of lenses of all sizes 
from 1-8 of an inch in di to those designed to 
cover a 16x20 plate, m rveling at the patience, skill 
and labor required to complete one lense Visiting the 
cementing room we enter the testing room where every 
lens, be it a simple Single Achromatic or Turne 
Reich Anastigmat, has t s the careful scrutiny 
of Mr. ..eich, also a mem of the firm, who sub 
jects every lens to tests that determine if it is up to 
the standard. 

Passing through the lens 1 yuunting room where the 
lenses are fitted with barrels or shutters, we reach the 
asse mbling roon Here we see ll the completed irts 
of the camera gathered from the different departments 
to be assembled into a perfect camera, and note the 
nicety with which ea irt is adjusted. 


The next department on this floor is the Leather 
room where the cameras are covered, carrying cases 
and bellows are made. 

The fourth floor is devoted to the shutter making 
department, wood finishing and tin shops. In the latter 
we see thousands of ruby lamps, trays, etc., in the 
course of manufacture. 

Coming down stairs we pass through the shipping 
department into the sample room, where we see the 
final result of all this industry. 

There are many points we have omitted in this short 
description that bears evidence to the care exercised 
in the manufacture of Korona Cameras, and we would 
advise our readers who visit Rochester to call on the 
Gundlach Optical Company and see what we have 
seen and be convinced that not only is it “‘all in the 
lens,” but also the aim of the Gundlach Optical 
Company to produce the finest camera in the world. 


The big fall and winter catalogue of the 
Denver Dry Goods Co, for 1900-1901 is a model of 
clerical conciseness and illustrative art. Aside 
from its bewildering array of articles for all 
members of the household, covering almost ev- 
ery necessity and luxury, the pages devoted to 
its photographic stock and articles of sports- 
men's use will be found of especial interest to 
our readers. This large book is issued for the 
Denver's mail order patrons, whose numbers 
have increased to such an extent as to make 
the business in this line done by this house sec- 
ond to none in the West. The catalogue is 
handsomely covered in gray and gold. 


NERVITA PILLS 


Restore Vitality, Lost Vigor and Manhood 


Cure Impotency, Night Emissions, Loss of Mer 
ory, a!l wasting diseases, ; 
all effects of self-abuse or 
ind indiscretion. 
nerve tonic and 
builder. Brings 
rink to pele 
restores the 
fire of youth. By mail 
5O0c per box. 6 boxes for 
82. 50, with ou: bankable gaurantee to cure 
or refund the money paid. Send for circular 
and copy of our bankable guarantee bond. 


Nervita Tablets EXTRA STRENGTH 


Immediate Results 


Positively guaranteed cure for Loss of Power, 
Varicocele, Undeveloped or Shrunken Organs, 
Paresis, Locomotor Ataxia, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Hysteria, Fits, ipeanity, Paralysis and the 
Results of Excessive Use of Tobacco, Yo - 


By mail in package, $1.00 
x, 6 for $5.00 with our bankable guar. 
antee bon 


to cure in $0 days or refund 
money paid. Address 


NERVITA MEDICAL CO. 
& Jackson Sts., CHICACO, ILL. 


Sold by M. M. MAYBURY, 


640 Sixteenth St., 


DRUGGIST, 
DENVER, COLO. 


$500 REWARD! 


WE will pay the above reward for any case of 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, Constipation, or Costiveness we can- 
notcure with Liverita,the Up-To-Date Little Liver 
Pill, when the directions are strictly complied 
with. They are purely Vegetable, and never fail 
to give satisfaction. 2c. boxes contain 100 Pills. 
Beware of substitutions and imitations. Sent by 
mail. Stampstaken. NERVITA MEDICALCO., 
Cor. Clinton and Jackson Sts., Chicago, Il. 


Sold by M. M. MAYBURY, DRUGGIST, 
640 Sixteenth St.,. DENVER, COLO, 
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